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ZEBU BULL, TYPICAL OF THE BRAHMANIC RACE OF CATTLE 





The drawing of the Zebu bull, made by American Agriculturist’s artist from life, and now reproduced 
for our frontispiece, affords a glimpse of a grand specimen of that old Brahman race of cattle. The Zebus are 
thought to be the native cattle of India, although they are found widely distributed throughout southern Asia 
and in the eastern countries of Africa to Cape of Good Hope, and on the islands of the Indian archipelago. 
In their native country they are used both in the harness and as weight carriers, some of the older writers 
claiming they tan travel for 15 hours of the day, and to go 50 to 60 miles during that time. The later commentors 
do not credit them with such endurance or speed. The Brahman cattle breed easily with the common races, and 
when much mixed with them their individual characteristics rapidly disappear. This has by some naturalists been 
taken as evidence that this odd race was but a variety of common cattle, but the <iffering number of vertebrae 
and length of gestation lead others to dispute this idea. These cattle are considered gentle in temper. They are 
probably more so than some breeds of European origin. This bull was one of the largest race of sacred Brahman 
cattle, as high as our largest oxen. They are bred in sizes varying from this hight down to the size of a large 
mastiff dog., This animal was a light, creamy, fawn color, slightly darker in leg points and switch, as are mary Jer- 
sSeys. He showed thin skin and fine hair; small of bone. The ears, as seen in the sketch, are carried at about their 
highest natural position. They are commonly seen carrying them much lower. 
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ERFF: 10 EVERY SUBSCRIBER 





For 1899. 


: oon9 A Cyclopedia of Progress and Events 
Weig hty Op mions A Treasury of Statistics for Farm o1 


of Our 1898 Book, Home, Office or Factory 


Secretary of Agriculture. 








: A Reference Work on every Subject Pertaining to Agriculture 

I find that it contains a vast amount of information on mat ; I ¢ 
ters pertaining directly and indirectly to agriculture. It will Industry, Commerce and Markets; Public Affairs, Economics and 
undoubtedly be a very useful handbeok for our employes.— Politics; Household, Education, Religion and Society; An 


Almanac of Calendars, Astronomy of 1899, the Weather, 


Hon. . of Agri., hington, D. C. 
an. Danae Weraen, Ses. of Lert, Wusiingson Hints for Each Month, Dates, Etc. 























Can’t See How We Do It. 


I have looked over the work carefully and regard So 
it as one of great value, especially to the farmer. It 
is difficult to understand how it is possible that so 





elaborate and costly a book could be given as a S —7 i \ ae 
premium to subscribers of a paper already 
worth many times its subscription price to ~ 


every intelligent farmer.—Wiiuis L. 
Moore, Chief of Weather Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Ready 
For 
Delivery 
Jan. 1st. 


¥ 
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I Am Glad To See & 


that you are in the “fight” to se- &) 
cure improvements in rural life, 
especially for education, and 
free libraries in the coun- 
try.—CuHuas. W. DABNEY, 
University of Tenn, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Non-Partisan 


\ 


Invaluable for 
Reference, 


Reliable \ | The book contains a vast 
deal of information in so con- 
venient and condensed a form 
as to be almost invaluable for 
| ready reference.—H. E. Srock- 
\\ 


\" 
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Hat \ 
\ MW 
\ yw 
ot Wee BRIDGE, Ph. D., Agri. College and 


‘ ~~ = = i / fe »” , Exp. Sta., Lake City, Fla. 
Figures Are ccurstS . 
Full of good material and is ad- Pn, 
mirably calculated to fulfill the WS . 
purpose of its publication. So far as XT 

Ihave tested it, the figures are accurately 

printed and will serve to spread among the 

people a better knowledge of the commercial SY 

and agricultural interests of the country.—Wor- SS 
THINGTON C. ForpD, Chief of Bureau of Statistics, U. 8. 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 













Accurate \ 
















A Valuable Publication, 


and will, I think, not only advance the in- 
terest of the company that issues it, but will 
stimulate on the part of the general public in- 
terest in agricultural facts ‘and principles.—E. 
DAVENPORT, Director Ill. Exp. Sta., Urbana, Jil. 


Timely and Practical. 


; I have examined it with some care and appreciate it. It 
SY is timely, practical and useful.—M. A. ScovEeLL, Director 
SS Agri. Exp. Sta., Lexington, Ky. 


For Every Farmer, Congratulations. 


I have carefully looked the Almanac over and must indeed com- Accept my congratulations upon your getting out so com- 
pliment you on the immense number of facts that have been brought | Plete a compendium of useful information.—Wa. A. PERRIN, Title 
together and the way in which they are arranged. I am quite sure, | 4d Guarantee Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
and feel, that every farmer should possess one of these Almanacs. r 
I can hardly see how he can get along without it. I have lookea | Am Highly Pleased 
under many different subjects and I don’t see how you can much je With Year Book and Almanac.—J. W. FLETCHER, Dayten, Yanr 
improve the treatment.—Pror. L. H. PammeEL, Iowa State College of | piit Co., Ore. 

Agri. and Mechanic Arts, Ames, la. 

















AMERICAN... 
AGRICULTURIST 


Full of New and Fresh Data Upon Matters of Universal Interest, 


The plan of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST YEAR BOOK AND AL- 
MANAC is to make each annual volume not only intensely valuable 
in itself, but to have each one properly supplement its predecessors. 
Thus, while indispensable for daily use during the year to come, each 
number adds a volume to the ready reference library and record of 
practical affairs that should be a feature of every farm or home, office 
or factory. Duplication of matters in our almanacs for 1896, 1897 and 
1898 has been avoided, but references are made to important topics in 


those works. 

ani This Year Book does not ex- 
Facts, Not Opinions. press opinions, except upon a 
few leading reforms that American Agriculturist is doing so much to 
bring about. Its 512 pages are thoroughly indexed and articles sought 
for can be located at once. Information of special interest is pro- 
vided for every member of the household. 


ANIDOGOGWOWOWOOMOGOSOISO OHIO} OGWGWGWGWOWOsOosO 


20th Century Problems. 


This department occupies many pages. It is devoted to accu- 
rate data upon the questions that will be uppermost in the 
public mind during thg coming year. 

The first section of this department is devoted to important 
economic reforms advocated by American Agriculturist. Each 
of these is fully treated and the whole matter made so clear that 
ali can understand it. These include: ‘ 


Schools and Churches. {0° ie eun 


into the strong union churches and schools. The wealthy parts 
of the states must help the schools in the poorer localities. 
There is also a valuable compilation showing facts about public 
schools, together with a list of the chief state school officers. 
The church statistics are also of great value for reference. 


Needed Social Reforms, 51° 5 fr a 


stance gambling, 
labor riots, Sabbath breaking, corrupt journalism, lynching, 
selecting juries, restricting immigration, etc., etc. 

® Under this gen- 
Banks, [Money and Credit. Ore pe ee 
the growth of co-operative banking is brought out very clearly ; 
also the banking resources and liabilities of the United States; 
the banking power per capita by states; national bank returns; 
money in circulation; the world’s production and coinage of 
gold and silver; the foreign trade in precious metals, and the 
world’s production of gold and silver by countries. The money 
of the world, the debts of the whole country, and also the to- 
tal debts by states; and much of interest in this matter is prac- 
tically brought out by diagrams and charts. 

+ The crying need of reform in direct taxa- 
Taxation. tion.—Injustice of present methods. Prop- 
erty and taxes, valuation and rates-— Various reforms propose4. 
—The inheritance tax at home and abroad; extent of its adop- 
tion in United States; chart of states where it is in force, etc. 


é 


To be secured by 


Our Own Country and Govern- 


m ent are wltat most people want to know about. Each de- 

partment of the national government is fully treated, 
its various bureaus described, lists given of all officers and their 
salaries, etc. How to do business with any branch of the Fed- 
eral government, whom to address for information and reports, 
how to get legislation in Congress, how to obtain a civil-service 
position—these and hundreds of other points that everyone 
wants to frequently look up are covered in detail. 

Each state government is likewise taken up, officials and 
their salaries given, full particulars given about the legislature, 
state elections, etc., etc. A brief account follows of the re- 
sources, industries, commerce and people, and history of 
each state—the essential facts about which all wish to be in- 

formed. The territories are included; especially Alaska and 
G) Klondike. , 
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NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Ma 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 
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YEAR BOOK “® ALMANAC # 1899 


it is complete. 
As an Almanac and Calendar ‘ 's complete. 
and charts in variety, calendars in full for a series of years forward and 
back, as well as for each month in 1899 and for every part of America— 
official tables of temperature and rainfall for all sections and seasons 
for a series of years, with original charts for each month in the various 
sections. 


Astronomy for Every-Day People. 


With chafts of the heavens for each quarter of 1899 by Prof. David P. 
Todd, one of the greatest of American astronomers, who had charge of 
the government expedition to Japan in 1896 to study the eclipse of the 
sun. These charts are a new feature in almanacs, and with the accom- 
panying explanation make plain toall the position and movement of 
the heavenly bodies each quarter. 






The Free Library Movement. Wit 
ready accomplished in bringing about a new and helpful depart- 
ure in rural life.—What it means to country communities.— 
How any town can secure a free public library. 

The department 


For The Whole Family. 72°, department 


household is of interest and value to every housekeeper, and to 
the young folks as well. The article on health and good liviag 
is especially valuable. Other interesting and valuable phases of 
this department, are buying and selling, including a Directory 
of Woman’s Exchanges, domestic weights, measures and esti- 
mates, favorite poems, sports and games, deaf and dumb alpha- 
bet, secret and fraternal organizations, etc. 

Under this heading are taken up 


Transportation. the subjects of wide tires, Ameri- 


can and foreign commerce, the principal railroads of the United 
States and Canada, and statistics of lake commerce. 
Politics This chapter will include as full a report of the 
* elections as can be obtained, a list of all the 
political officers of all the parties, and an account of the meth- 
ods of proceeding at elections; estimate of the number of votes 
in the next Presidential election; account of past presidential 
elections by electoral and popular votes, giving returns at con- 
siderable length; political statistics of U. S. Congress; list of 
requirements of voters; forecast of the Senate in 1899, and some 
other miscellaneous matter. 
The tariffs of 1883, 


Facts About the Tariffs. 10) (Moxie 


bill) and 1894 (Wilson law).—Official data about quantities and 
values of imports, duties on same, etc., are rearranged ina 
classified comparison that makes this complex subject clear. — 
The free list, reciprocity, special features.—Canada’s new tariff 
rates in detail. Orizinal colored charts show results of various 
tariff laws. 
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‘ $ 9 s This depart. 
The amiemadlla s Guide. coms 
with facts and helps of vital interest to everyone now or pros- 
pectively engaged in agriculture, on either large or small scale. 
New data have been compiled with great thoroughness from the 
most reliable scientific and practical sources, with the aid of 
the state experiment stations, United States Department of 
Agriculture, and many practical agriculturists. Elaborate ta- 
bles give, for the different sections of America, all the main 
facts about the different specialties of the field, orchard, 
- garden, and hothouse—date of planting, soil, manure, or ferti- (S) 
lizer, amountof seed, distance apart, time from planting to 
maturity, average yield per acre, range of prices, value per acre, ©) 
etc. This table alone is worth several times the cost of the (3) 
book. Agricultural and allied organizations, with addresses of ©) 
secretaries and important statistics, are covered. S 





Every one subscribing to this Journal for one year, at $1.00, the regular subscription 
price, is presented, postpaid, with acopy of the above described Year Book and Almanac. 


uette Ces. tom : 
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Useful Premiums Given es: cee et on 
a 
Anyone can easily get subscriptions by simply shewing a copy of our Journal to a neighbor or friend, and explaining its value, 


Qur YEAR BOOK and ALMANAC is included with every yearly subscription paid for 1898 and beyond. 
Those wishing to purchase premiums can do so at the advertised prices, or in connection with a year’s subscription. 





No. 128. Stevens “ Favorite ” Rifle. 


Given for 18 New Yearly Subscriptions (other than the sender’s own). 





In the “‘ Favorite ’’ Rifle we offer a strong and thoroughly made arm, perfect in symmetry’ 
safe, accurate and portable. 

The model of the “‘ Favorite” Rifle has been pronounced perfect, weighing but 4 1-2 pounds, 
and is perfectly balanced. They are rifled and chambered for the .22 rim-fire and the .25 
* Stevens rim-fire cartridges. It has a detachable barrel, and the rifle can be taken apart in 10 
seconds and packed in a small place, or as quickly put together. The accuracy of these arms 
is wonderful. The barrels are 22 inches in length, one-third octagon, two-thirds round, and 
nicely browned. The action has a strong case-hardened frame, a strong solid breech block 
which when thrown down or by closing brings the hammer to half cock. When the lever is 
down an unobstructed view of the inside of the barrel can be seen and rifle easily cleaned from 
the breech end. The stock is finely modeled and has a shot gun butt. - 

Price $6.00, which includes a year’s subscription to our Journal. Sent by express, charges 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight, 10 lbs. 


No. 121. Six Silver Plated Souvenir Spoons. 
USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIRS OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 


Given for 1 New Yearly Subscription (other than the sender’s own). 








These spoons are made by one of the most celebrated silversmiths in the country and are 
first-class in every respect. They are after-dinner coffee size, finely plated with coin silver, 
each bowl containing a different raised or embossed battleship perfectly engraved, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. On the tip of four of the spoons is an embossed figure of the 
famous commanders of the American fleets. 

No one should be without a set of these spoons, which represent the famous battleships that 
will live in history, and bring to mind the glorious deeds of our heroes on the sea. , Sent 
neatly packed in a satin-lined box. 

Price only 50 cents, postpaid, or with our Journal one year, $1.25. 








No. 332. 


‘The Home Repairing Outfit. 


Consisting of 33 First-Class Tools and 
Materials Shown in Cut. 


Given for 4 New Yearly Subscriptions (other than 
the sender’s own), 


eS 


MEPAIRING 





This outfit is the result of years of study 
and experiment in the manufacture of Iron 
Lasts and Repairing Outfits, and its prac- 
tical advantages need only to be seen and 
tried to be appreciated. It consists of 33 
first-class tools and material shown in cut, 
viz: One iron last for men’s work (revers- 
ible); 1 iron last for boys’ work (reversi- 
ble); 1 iron last for women’s work (reversi- 
ble); 1 iron last for children’s work (revers- 
ible); 1 iron stand for lasts, 1 shoe hammer, 
1 shoeknife, 1 peg awl handle, 1 peg awl, 1 
wrench for peg awl handle, 1 sewing awl 
handle, 1 sewing awl, 1 stabbing awl han- 
dle, 1 stabbing awl, 1 bottle leather ce- 
ment, 1 bottle rubber cement, 1 bunch bris- 
tles, 1 ball shoe thread, 1 ball shoewax, 1 
pkg clinch nails, 4-8 in, 1 pkg clinch nails, 
5-8 in, 1 pkg clinch nails, 6-8 in, 1 pkg heel 
nails, 4 prs heel plates, assorted sizes, 6 har- 
ness needles, and directions for use. With 
this outfit one may do his own repairing, 
rubber boot, shoe and harness repairing. 
No pegs needed, simply wire clinch nails. 
Any person can successfully use it. The 
tools inclosed in this outfit, if purchased 
separately at a hardware store, would cost 
between $5.00 and $6.00. We offer the whole 
outfit, which is sent securely packed, on the 
following terms: 


Price $1.50, or with our Journal one year 
$2.25. Sent by freight from Plymouth, O., 
receiver to pay charges, which will be light. 
Give name of freight office if different from 
post-office address. 


- SPECIAL—We offer a larger outfit, con- 
sisting of 44 first-class tools, especially de- 
signed for those who desire in addition to the 
articles above named the tools and materials 
necessary for all kinds of harness and tinware 
repairing, on the following terms: 


Price $2.50, or with a yearly subscription to 
our Journal, $2.75. 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORE, 52 Lafayette Place. 
uette B 


CHICAGO, e 
SPRING » MASS., Homestead Building. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 62 


Modern Ideas Concerning Lime. 
D. P. FORNAY, ADAMS CO, PA, 





For many years lime was the standard 
fertilizer for this county. We are discard- 
ing many of our old lime ideas and there is 
nothing so difficult as the getting rid of 
prejudices. Let us look a little at some of 
the inconsistencies usually held as to the 
action of lime. A pig dies. We drag him 
to the compost heap, spread lime on 
him to “eat him up” for a fertilizer, and 
straightway go home and whitewash our 





ROLLER BUTTER WORKER. 


FIG 1. 


hams to preserve them. We say “lime is 
not a manure but a solvent of organic mat- 
ter,”’ but when we tear down the old board 
fence we find that part of it not reached 
by lime, most effectually dissolved by the 
unaided action of nature’s forces. In fact 
the outside shell of the board saturated 
with lime is the part best preserved. Here 
the forces of nature are evidently a more 
powerful solvent than lime. So we plunge 
our eggs in the strongest possible solution 
of lime, following na- 


ture, which puts 
a shell of lime around 
them to preserve 
them, and it does it. 

Still farther, the 
opinion is almost 


universal among old 
Adams county farm- 
ers that lime, as a 
fertilizer, ‘‘will not 
tell the first year.’ 
I have often sten its 
effects plain and de- 
cided five or more 
years after applica- 
tion. But if its ef- 
fects are due to its 
ability to ‘act on 
vegetable or organic 
matter,” ought it not 
be most effective 
when first applied in 
the caustic state, as 
it is usually called, 
and when it would 
therefore ‘‘act’’ most 
powerfully on veg- 
etable matter and 
not after it has laid 
in the soil for a year 
or more and has 
passed into the in-, 


ert carbonate or hy- some breeds. 


drate? 

With these facts 

in mind we ought to abandon the 
old notions about lime and adopt the 
view that it is a manure, like any 


other plant food, and is prepared, as they 
are, for plant nutrition. Instead of “acting 
upon vegetable matter” in the soil, it is act- 
ed upon by the vegetable and other acids 





with white plumagé and light, almost transparent skin. 
second to none. Some breeders consider them deficient in hardiness, while others do 
The Hollands are tame and less inclined to wander than 
Their medium size and fine appearance make them popular with the 


not admit such a defect. 


For Week Ending December 17, 1898 


created in the soil by the decomposition of 
organic matter, after it has lost its power 
of neutralizing their action to a great ex- 
tent, and is then absorbed or assimilated 
by the plant, as other soil ingredients are. 
Hence plants with most lime in them are 
most benefited by it. One-third of the ash 
of clover is lime, and it is the best fertilizer 
for clover. 

Why, then, are Adams county farmers 
turning from fresh-burned lime, as they 
plainly are, to the phosphate of lime? This 
change is going on all over southeastern 
Pennsylvania. First, because the latter 
comes already dissolved by a powerful acid 
for use by the plant, and second, because it 
contains both phosphoric acid and lime, 
which will make a better wheat crop than 
lime alone. Then there will be enough sol- 
uble lime left, after an ordinary application, 
to make good clover. All this is every suc- 
ceeding year being more clearly demon- 
strated by practical experiment. This shows 
us the foolish wastefulness of the old plan 
of applying from 50 to 100 bushels of lime 
per acre at one application, and teaches 
how dearly we pay for wisdom when it 
must come to us through the wearisome 
school of experience. 


Homemade Butter Workers. 


E. C. BENNETT. 





The correct method of working butier is 
by pressure precisely the same as pie crust 
is rolied with a rolling pin. Fold it over 
and roll again, and repeat until done. The 


reason this is not practicable in hand work- 
ing of butter is that more pfessure is re- 
quired with butter than can be done by the 





WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS 


Tnis breed is considered the best layer among turkeys. It 


average buyer at all times of the year. 


unaided hand. But one of the very best 
styles of butter workers (known as the 
roller butter maker) is exactly on this prin- 
ciple, the roller being on a sliding frame 
which is pushed back and forth over the 
butter, the handles being arranged to give 
a leverage (Fig 1). This style is not easy 


is of moderate size, 
The flavor of the meat is 


No. 24 


for the average farmer to make, and for a 
small dairy a simpler style gives satisfac- 
tion. It consists. in making a long and 
large rolling pin, putting an iron pin in one 
end, inserting this in a hole at one end of 
the frame considerably larger than the pin, 
taking hold of the handle at the other end 
and using it as both lever and rolling pin 
(Fig 2). The roller can be round or six or 
eight-sided, and it is preferred to have it 
diminish in size toward the end which is 





HOMEMADE LEVER BUTTER WORKER, 


FIG 2. 


furthest from the handle. 

The butter worker of this kind is made 
triangular in shape, say about 20 to 24 in 
wide and 36 in long, as shown by the cut. 
It can be placed on the kitchen table when 
in use, the point being over one-side, and 
the other end raised a little so the drip will 
run off at the point. But it is much better 
to make strong legs for it and brace them, 
as shown in the cut. In using it, move the 
lever right and left and press down hard. 
* It will take some 

practice to do perfect 

work, but practice 
will insure _ results 
beyond all criticism. 





Farming Prevents 
Forest Fires—The 
greatest obstacles in 
the way of reforesta- 
ticn are forest fires, 
and these must re- 
main insuperable 
barriers to economic 
progress in this di- 


rection until there 
shall have been 
brought into  exis- 
tence an effective 


.. control over them. 

f ae) " or 
my) mn 4 a Such a system of 
oe MCW pin" 25 control can hardly 
Se ¢ be secured short of a 


well distributed and 
quite numerous pop- 
— ulation, whose per- 
sonal ownership of 
lands to be protect- 
ed constitutes the 
needed stimulus to 
that constant vigil- 
ance which alone can 
bring the full meas- 
ure of success s0 
much to be desired 
in this important work.—[Prof F. H. King. 


Shrinkage of Cordwood—Five cords of 
freshly cut green birch wood weighed on 
Feb 27 14,336 lbs. The wood was piled out 
of doors and on Oct 19 weighed 7148 Ibs, a 
shrinkage of more than one-half. 
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Utilizing Farm [ianures. 
Cc. M. DRAKE. 





It is generally understood that all fertiliz- 
ing elements must dissolve before they be- 
come plant food. Hence the more thor- 
oughly decomposed they become in the com- 
post heap, the more quickly rains and dews 
will dissolve them after they are applied to 
the soil. My plan of caring for farm ma- 
nures is to make three bins by placing posts 
8 ft apart and siding up with boards. The 
size of these bins will be determined by the 
amount of waste to be converted into fer- 
tilizer. Board up the first and second bins 
three feet high. The third bin I make larger 
than the others, as it must hold the entire 
output of compost until it is distributed. 

To prevent waste of the liquid manures 
by leaching, spread a thick layer of dry 
muck, peat or marsh sod over the bottom of 
the bins. This will act as an absorbent. If 
this is too much trouble put in a layer of 
coarse grass or straw instead. Bin No 1 is 
to receive all fresh manures, night slops 
from the house, ashes, droppings from poul- 
try houses and pig pens, old shoes, bones 
and trash of all kinds. Make bin Nola 
general dumping ground for everything 
which can possibly be utilized, such as dish 
water and wash water, unless you have 
hogs and prefer to give this last to them. 
See that the stable manure and rubbish are 
thoroughly mixed in bin No 1. By thus 
incorporating all the trash with the stable 
manure you prevent its heating too rapidly, 
or burning. Sprinkle lime, or better, sul- 
phate of potash, over all. This will has- 
ten decomposition. Keep all the bins that 
contain anything covered with straw, earth 
or coarse grass to prevent the ammonia es- 
caping. 

Fork over contents of bin No 1 a little 
every three or four days to thoroughly mix 
coarse with fine and in three or four days 
after Bin No 1 is full fork it all over into 
bin No 2, then proceed to fill Bin No 1 again. 
When Bin No 1 is full this time, empty bin 
No 2 into bin No 3, and repeat the process 
with bin No 1. Every plant that grows in 
garden or field has a taste for food peculiar 
to itself. The old shoes, bones and even the 
dead cat thrown into Bin No 1 and mixed 
with the other compost will find its way 
into the little rootlets of some plant. 

While this method does not make a com- 
plete fertilizer for any special plant, it 
makes a most excellent general fertilizer. 
We are much too apt to think of worn-out 
articles as dead and worthless matter, when 
there really is no dead or worthless matter. 
An article serves as long and well as it 
can in one form and then disintegrates only 
to allow the individual particles to come 
together in some new and often higher 
form. 


——— EEE 
Agriculture in the Public Schools. 
BY THE LATE PHI¥¥AS STEADMAN, MASS, 





I feel quite sure that all will agree with 
me in this—that the public schools of the 
present day are run on high pressure sys- 
tem. This fact has become s6 notorious 
that a city pastor has of late offered a plea 
in-behalf of both parent and scholar. He 
says: “There are 15,000 children in this city 
under the authority of the superintendent 
of our public schools, five hours in school 


and as many hours as he chooses to pile on 


work for outside.’””’ Were I to answer the 
question, Should the principles of agricul- 
ture be taught in our public schools? in the 
affirmative, without qualification, I would 
thus be adding fuel to the already kindled 
flame that is fast producing in our Ameri- 
can population a generation of invalids. 
We spend money without stint to detect 
and eradicate disease in domestic animals, 
and at the same time tolerate and encour- 
age that system of education which is rap- 
idly undermining the health and constitu- 
tion of the rising generation. One reason 
why our American families are small and 
zrowing smaller is because of this over- 
wrought system of our highly evolutionized 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


public schools, which has doubled if not 
quadrupled the burden on every mother. 

The principles of agriculture should be 
taught in our public schools, but only after 
some radical changes have been secured in 
the present curriculum, and then only so 
far as to afford relaxation from regular 
studies by an occasional reading from some 
text book supplemented by questions or re- 
marks by the teacher. Agriculture should 
first be taught in the home, and no matter 
how early. I consider reading, spelling, 
geography, grammar and arithmetic as be- 
ing the foundation of a good education. Yet 
how often are some of these set aside when 
not fully comprehended for something of 
less importance. Once laid aside, they are 
not likely to be taken up later on, and thus 
the children at present in our schools are not 
up to the standard of the previous genera- 
tion. 

Our children are confined at school too 
early. Better is it that the boy or girl 
spend their fifth, sixth and seventh sum- 
mers in the open air and fields, amid fra- 
grant flowers, ripening fruit and waving 
grain, the father or some friend meanwhile 
leading the child’s mind from nature up to 
nature’s God. This course is best calculat- 
ed to develop the physical frame and ex- 
pand the intellect, furnishing just the edu- 
eation needed at this early age, while 
confinement in the school room at this time 
is quite likely to enfeeble the body and in- 
duce disease and premature death. 

From the manner in which I have treat- 
ed this subject you will understand that I 
would have only the rudiments of agricul- 
ture taught in the primary and grammar 
schools. Teach agriculture only so far as 
to interest the scholar and give relaxation 
from regular studies. When scholars enter 
the high school they are supposed to be 
approaching man or womanhood, with 
mind fitted to enter more deeply into mat- 
ters of everyday life. Now agriculture may 
be introduced as a regular study. 





A New Book on Fertilizers. 





FERTILIZERS, the source, character and 
composition of natural, homemade and 
manufactured fertilizers; and suggestions 
as to their use for different crops and 
conditions, by Edward A. Voorhees, A M, 
dizector of the New Jersey agricultural 
experiment station, and professor of ag- 
riculture in Rutger’s college, 12mo, 335 
pp, cloth. The Macmillan Co. 

An up-to-date book on fertilizers is bad- 
ly needed, and no one could have supplied 
this want better and more satisfactorily 
and authoritatively than Prof Voorhees. 
Every point of importance is dwelled upon 
and* presented in so thorough and clear a 
manner as to become perfectly plain to 
the reader, even without any previous 
knowledge of chemistry. It has been the 
aim of the author to point out the underly- 
ing principles and to discuss, in the lght 
of our present knowledge of the subject, 
some of the important subjects connected 
with the use of fertilizer materials. He 
shows how the greatly changed conditions 
of farming and the constantly increasing 
demand for market garden products and 
fruits have made the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers a necessity, if profitable results are 
expected. The natural fertility of the soil, 
the functions of manures and fertilizers, 
and the need of artificial fertilizers are ex- 
haustively discussed. Separate chapters are 
devoted to the various fertilizing elements, 
to the purchase, chemical analyses, methods 
of using fertilizers, and the best fertili- 
zers fer each of the most important field, 
garden and orchard crops. The volume is 
neatly gotten up and highly creditable to 
the author as well as the publishers. Sold 
by the Orange Judd company, price $1, post- 
paid. , 

ee 

Manure for Wheat—In Kansas the appli- 
cation of 20 tons of barnyard manure per 
acre caused an excessive growth of straw 
in wheat and failed to properly develop 
the grain. 





Basket and Question Box, 
Steel Posts—s. Cc. B. wants through this 
journal the experience of those who have 
used steel fence posts. 





Young Animals make more economical 
gains than older ones, and the amount of 
food required for a given gain increases as 
the animal approaches maturity. In some 
regions where coarse fodders and pastur- 
age are cheap and abundant, it may be wise 
to extend the fattening period somewhat. 





Stacking Frames—E. L. S. would like 
specific instructions for making adjustable 
stacking frames. 


Cement Floors and Cement Posts—Will 
some one who has had _ experience tell 
through this journal how to construct ce- 
ment floors? In mixing the cement what 
proportion of sand is bes:? Are cement 
posts practicable and what Goes it cost to 
make them? How are granitoio pavements 
made?—-[S. C. Bunstine. 


Meal or Whole Grain—C. E. H., Ghio: 
The merits of ground grain compared with 
a_whole grain ration have been tested ir a 
series of trials by the station at Geneva, 
N Y. The contrasted feeding began at 
birth and included the entire ration. One 
lot was fed a mixture of two parts by 
weight of corn meal, two parts of bran, one 
part each of middlings, linseed meal and 
ground oats. The other lot received oats, 
wheat, corn and barley, whole or cracked, 
with some skim milk, cut bone and dried 
blood. The ground grain ration proved 
considerably more profitable than the whole 
grain ration with the growing chicks; and 
the same was true of capons of equal 
weight from these chicks and from others 
of equal weight and age fed alike before 
caponizing. No difference was noticed in 
health or vigor of chicks or capons fea 
either ration, but all made good gains and 
returned a fair margin of profit at the or- 
dinary prices. 


Grape Vines, Coal Ashes, etc—W. H. H., 
Kane Co, Ill: Grape vines may be trans- 
planted in the fall or in spring, but under 
existing circumstances, we would advise to 
wait until next spring and plant as soon 
as the ground is in proper condition. Full 
directions for the planting and care of 
grape vines and everything pertaining to 
vine culture are given in Fuller’s Grape 
Culturist, price $1.50. Sold by Orange Judd 
company. Sifted coal ashes are excellent 
for lightening heavy soil, but they should 
not be sifted too fine, else they pack hard 
when they get wet and do not accomplish 
their object. Grafted young apple trees are 
for sale at most first-class nurseries. 
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Plan for Sidehill Barn—The accompany- 
ing diagram shows a plan for keeping sheep 
and hogs in the basement (which must be 
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dry) while feeding them readily from the 
first floor. The opening to the sheep feed 
rack is just under the edge of the haymow, 
entirely out of the way, and yet instantly 
accessible. The hogs are fed by a spout 
leading down from a point on the other 
side of the main feeding floor, or from some 
convenient point in the room devoted to 
cow and horse stalls. The manure from 
these stalls is thrown down daily into the 
hog quarters. The sheep quarters are 
lighted by windows at each end, the en- 
trance being from the lower end. 











Double Windows for Poultry Houses. 





No farm building more greatly needs 
double windows in winter than the poultry 
house, but there is the trouble of securing 
proper “airing out” of the house on pleas- 
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ant days in winter, where double windows 
are used. 

A double window that can be opened 
and ‘then’ closed tightly against the 
entrance of wind, is shown herewith. The 
top and bottom are fitted to pieces of wood 
of such shape and fitting that air cannot 
enter. The whole is then hinged and swung 
as one window. One window in a house 
fitted in this way, with the outside door, 
will give ample opportunity for ventilating 
the house every sunny morning. The rest 
of the windows can be of the ordinary dou- 
ble pattern. 


———— - 


Roup; Nature and Treatment. 





Roup (E. E. H., Ohio, F. W., Kan, and 
others) is the name commonly given to 
most disorders of the passages of head and 
throat, the symptoms varying consider- 
ably, as in humans affected with colds, mild 
or severe, influenza, acute catarrhs, sore 
throat, diphtheria, etc. These troubles, al- 
though not strictly one disease, are enough 
alike to admit being considered together. 

First signs are dumpishness, usually, but 
not always, a poor appetite, breathing is 
loud, and sometimes there is a choking 
noise or cough. Then follows a discharge 
from the nose and if the case is severe, 
a secretion extending to the eyes, often cov- 
ering them with a whitish matter. Some- 
times the whole face is badly swelled. In 
diphtheritic roup, the roof of the mouth 
and throat show patches of white matter, 
which later become yellowish, sometimes 
with a bad ecdor. Mild cases of roup get 
well, others linger a long time and still oth- 
ers grow thin and die. Sometimes roup 
hangs around a flock for years, owing to 
bad conditions. Fowls of strong stock, 
which are not over fed, which are induced 
to exercise for a living, and not much ex- 
posed to drafts, damp floors, or infection 
from sick fowls, will not be likely to get 
roup. Those which have the malady must 
be kept in a dry, warm place, and separate, 
as the disease spreads through the drinking 
water and in other ways from bird to bird, 

The buildings should be cleaned, white- 
washed and made as dry, light and warm 
as possible. Feed the well birds attractive 
food, but never leave it before them to eat 
at will. A mild tonic is made by dissolving 
1 oz sulphuric acid and one-half 1b sulphate 
of iron in 2 gals water. Add two tablespoon- 
fuls of this mixture to each quart of drink- 
ing water. As for the sick fowls, if they are 
numerous enough or sufficiently valuable to 
be worth treatment, a simple remedy is a 
drop of kerosene in the nose passages and 
a very little applied to the other diseased 
parts with a small brush. Carbolic acid 
1 part to 50 parts water may be used. Per- 
oxide of hydrogen diluted one-half with 
water and squirted into the nostrils with a 
fountain pen filler or medicine dropper will 
help clear the passages. Remove matter on 
face and eyes with soft sponge and warm 
water, and from the throat’ with a-cotton 
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wad on a splinter. Roup is sometimes mis- 
taken for gapes on account of the gasping 
for breath, but examination will show the 
difference by the appearance of whitish 
matter and other signs of roup. 
pee eS ae 

Feeding Table Scraps—+. R.: You 
are fortunate to get table waste enough for 
all your fowls. No diet will produce more 
eggs. Better scatter a light ration of whole 
grain in the litter each day, however, to 
keep gizzards in good working order, and 
provide an excuse for scratching. Do not 
overfeed. Give them a little less than 
they seem to want, and occasionally exam- 
ine some of the heaviest appearing ones to 
see they are not laying on too much fat. 
Provide sand or grit where they can help 
themselves, and warm water. If there is 
much salt meat in tie scraps, remove it. 





Frosted Combs; No Eggs—The Leghorns 
cannot be beaten for egg production, but 
their bodies are not as large as might be de- 
sired. The Golden Wyandots on the con- 
trary have large bodies, rosy combs, yellow 
legs and have the advantage of feathering 
out quickly, maturing early, being excellent 
foragers and while neglecting them is not 
the rule, these fowls will stand as much 
neglect as any breed and still do pretty well. 
They have rose combs, and if cared for 
fairly these will not become frozen enough 
to stop their laying. This fall my White Leg- 
horn pullets began laying early and 
before I knew it their combs 
were touched with frost and the laying 
stopped for a month or more. The breed 
just mentioned will stand the cold better, 
and so beginning to lay in October, when 
hatched in April or May, they give a good 
percentage of eggs while the price is good. 
{R. S. Miller. 





The Winter Food consists of a hot mid- 
dling mash seasoned with salt and red pep- 
per; this is the morning feed, and a feed of 
wheat and corn is scattered in the rooms in 
the evening. I hang a head of cabbage or 
a turnip in each room, high enough so the 
hens can just reach it. They are also pro- 
vided with green bone and plenty of oyster 
shells.—[Alter: Ego. 





Fat Hens: and Cold Hens—If the hens 
roost out in trees, feed them plenty of corn 
to keep them’ warm, and give up expecting 
eggs until the warm weather comes, but 
if you have housed them properly and feed 
them right, remembering that neither fat 
hens nor cold hens will lay many eggs, you 
will be rewarded.—[F.. E. Dawley. 





A Feeding Experiment with 18 Pekin 
ducks, which, at eight weeks of age, were 
sold at 50c each, their cost being about 25c, 
exciusive of labor or ground rent, is record- 
ed in Bulletin 152 just issued by the N C 
Exp Station. 





Crows Are Harmful—Some farmers seem | 


to think that crows do more good than 
harm. 
season. I tarred my seed corn and it was 
not molested, but when a fine 2-acre field 
was in milk the crows began to work upon 
it and kept it up until the corn was husked, 
almost completely destroying all ears on 
the outside of the shocks. Between the 
etrows and the squirrels I lost 100 bu of corn 
out. of my entire crop, so that I consider 
the crows har~ful.—[J. E. Hall, 


Sharp 


Shooting Pains 


In the joints, elbows, knees, wrists; swelling, 
redness, tenderness to! the touch,—a torment 
to existence is rheumatism. But it is cured, 
promptly and permanently, by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. This medicine removes the cause of 
those aches and pains by neutralizing the acid 
in the blood. Often with the first few doses 
the suffering becomes less severe and it grad- 
ually disappears ,untilfit is entirely gone. This 
has been the experience of thousands and it 
may be yours by givingjHood’s . faithful trial. 


Hood’s *'33; 


parilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine for Rheuma- 
tism. Sold by all dealers “‘n medicine. Price $1. 


Hood’s Pills are gentle, fone a a e 








A Great Mistake 


it would be to purchase an Incu- 
bator or Brooder without first 
getting a copy of our 148-page 
catalogue. It costs tc. but is 
worth a dollar to you for the 
poultry information it contains, 
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HATCH CHICKENS 
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EXCELSIOR I INCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful operation. 
Lowest priced eT hatcher made. 


Send 6c. for GEO, H. STAHL, 
Iuas. Catalor. § 114 te 122 8. 6th Bt., Quincy, Til. 
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Cucumbers Under Glass. 





Boston gardeners usually follow the third 
crop of lettuce, which is out of the way in 
April, with a crop of cucumbers. 

Some of them grow cucumbers in mid- 
winter, but as this crop requires more sun- 
light and heat than lettuce does, the cu- 
cumbers are more generally grown late in 





CUCUMBER GREENHOUSE. 


the season. To keep the houses at the 
right temperature in midwinter will take 
an enormous amount of coal, but the high 
temperature required can be obtained quite 
readily in spring months. Below is given 
the method of W. H. Allen, who is consid- 
ered the second or third in production of 
greenhouse crops for the Boston market 
garden district, and who is very successful 
with cucumbers under glass. 

The cucumber seed is sown about a 
month before the plants are required for 
setting. When they get well started in the 
seedbed Mr Allen transplants them into 
5-in pots, and in three to four weeks from 
seed they are set where they are expected 
to grow. Sometimes the young plants are 
transplanted once before planting in order 
to give them extra root growth. The 
plants are set two in a hill and the hills 
three to four feet apart. From the cucum- 
ber row two trellises extend V fashion to 
the top of the house, one plant in a hill be- 
ing trained on each trellis. The wire cross 
arms of the trellis are eight inches apart, 
aifording guved support for the vines. The 
plants are usually set in trenches dug by 
a spade and 8 or 10 in of manure are put 
in the trench and covered with earth before 
setting the plants, or the manure may be 
spread all over the surface and dug in. 
The rows of cucumbers will require a space 
10 ft wide. Most of the N E growers, in- 
cluding Mr Allen, grow the White Spine 
cucumber. 

After the cucumbers are set they are 
hoed occasionally to keep the ground mel- 
low. Lice give but little trouble if the 
plants are kept growing vigorously and the 
houses kept at the right temperature. But 
if these insects become numerous the house 
is fumigated with a fire of~tobacco stems, 
the same as for lettuce. This process is 
repeated until the lice are killed out. If 
red spiders or the thrip appear, they can be 
held in check by thoroughly spraying the 
plants with cold water. 

Various forms of blight, rot and mildew 
are best fought by prevention. Keep the 
plants growing rapidly and they will be 
healthy and insects will trouble them but 
little. If weeds appear they should be re- 
moved. 

The best temperature for rapid growth is 
about 90 degrees, but the house cannot be 
kept so warm at all times. Cucumbers wil! 
not stand so low a temperature as lettuce, 
and the houses must be tended carefully. 
Temperature much below 60 degrees is 
dangerous. Under right conditions the 
vines will grow very fast. They should be 
fastened to the cross arms of the trellises. 
When they blossom, the services of bees 
will be necessary to convey the pollen, and 
a hive of bees is kept in every cucumber 
house. Some growers fertilize the blos- 
soms by hand, using a small camel’s-hair 
brush. In about five weeks from the last 
planting the crop will begin to mature and 
is packed in boxes holding 90 to 100, for the 
Boston market. 

The illustration gives an end view of one 
of Mr Allen’s large forcing houses. The 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


ventilating doors at the peak and near the 
ground are used whenever required by the 


temperature of the house. 
TO 


Improving the Persimmon. 
*J, H. MARION, MISSOURI. 





This fruit is best propagated by grafting 
or budding onto seedlings the same as with 
apples. Most of my planting up to this time 
has been from sprouts or suckers, but as 
so many of them fail to grow, the method 
is not very satisfactory. I tried planting 
in the spring and summer, but having failed 
in a large measure, have since found the 
fall to be the best time. If planted then, 
and the roots are smoothed with a_ sharp 
knife, they will callous over and get well 
established, ready to grow the first warm 
days in the spring. To grow good seedlings, 
procure the seeds in the fall or early winter, 
and treat the same as peach pits. 

The time to top work old trees by crown 
grafting or budding is just as soon as the 
bark will slip well. Many of us have old, 
barren, or worthless trees that may be top 
worked with some good variety, and made 
to yield both pleasure and profit. Seedlings 
in the nursery row should be grafted as 
soon as the buds begin to swell, and in all 
cases with dormant buds or grafts. 


must have the credit of publishing the first 
bulletin on the American persimmon. About 

“the handling of the fruit it says: “The per- 
simmon is not as perishable as some people 
suppose. It can be kept for several months. 
The fruits seldom rot, but dry up, and in 

“this condition they have been kept till 
March and April by simply putting them in 
a cool, dry place. They keep better, how- 
ever, when packed away in sugar in a jar 
er other tight vessel. They may also be 
canned by simply placing the clean, ripe 
fruit in a glass jar, and pouring over it a 
syrup made of granulated sugar and water. 
It is not necessary to heat the fru.: before 
canning. The long keeping qual.ties of this 
fruit enable the grower to ship it to dis- 
tant markets without fear of loss from de- 
cay.” 

People are beginning toappreciate the per. 
simmon and this will soon create a demand 
for it. It is rich and nutritious, and, be- 
sides, has an astringent property which 
gives it a medicinal value. The fruit is 
much sought after by the majority of peo- 
ple. It comes into use after all other fruits 
are off the trees, and stored or put on the 
market. The trees seldom fail to bear a 
crop, and are almost entirely free from the 
attacks of insects or fungous diseases. The 
early varieties command a good price in 














ROW OF SUPERIOR NORTHWEST GREENING APPLE TREES 


This row of trees well-laden with fruit was only 4% years from time of setting 
when the photograph was taken. That season the trees averaged 2% bu per tree of 
the very best apples. A thriftier lot of apple trees can scarcely be found anywhere. 
They are a part of the orchard owned by A. D. Barnes of Waupaca Co, Wis. 


This fruit, like all others, is capable of im- 
provement,and this can be accomplished in 
much the same way, that is by selecting 
seedlings of our choice varieties, and by the 
cross fertilization of our best kinds on the 
Chinese and Japanese varieties. The tree 
sprouts badly if the roots are torn up, but 
if the Jand is prepared for a persimmon or- 
chard as it should be for an apple orchard, 
and cultivated in the same way, the roots 
will go deep down and not be broken. I 
planted a sprout about eight inches in hight 
five years ago in a row with the famous 
Ben Davis. I have cultivated it every year 
since, and have not seen a sprout. This 
year it produced about forty nice speci- 
mens of fruit. So you see that seedlings 
and sprouts will begin to bear in from four 
to five years, which is as soon as we can 
expect returns from other tree fruits. 

Seedless persimmons are scarce. My Mar- 
ion at first had but few seeds, but now they 
are quite numerous, caused, I think, by 
taking so many root cuttings from the two 
trees I had in bearing. J. L. Normand of 
Louisiana has a seedless one, and there is 
also one at the Indiana station. Indiana 





“Extracts from a paper read before the 
state horticultural meeting at Columbia 
last week. 


market, having been sold in the large cities 
for from six to eight dollars per bushel. 
Even in my home market where they are 
plentiful, I have sold them at $3.20. 

The persimmon is similar to the peach 
and plum in its choice of soil and location, 
but it will grow on almost any kind of 
soil, from rich bottom land to poor, thin 
soil on the hill tops, so exhausted by con- 
tinuous cropping that it is practically 
worthless. However, a warm soil, Well ex- 
posed to the sun, will produce the finest 
of fruit. The persimmon is very hardy 
in bud, as it does not bloom until about the 
first of June, when all danger of frost is 
past. I know of its being grown in north- 
ern Nebraska, and the Indiana bulletin says 
it will grow and produce fruit as far north 
as the great lakes. 





Transplanting can only be successfully 
performed on well tilled ground. The soil 
must be thoroughly and deeply plowed and 
harrowed until all the clods have disap- 
peared. 





Starch—Our foreign trade in corn, wheat 
and potato starch has increased enormous- 
ly. Thirty years ago exports were but 
$205,000 and during the past fiscal year 
_ 1,372,000. 





- 





The Flour [iilling Industry of Russia. 





This is comparatively new, and has made 
considerable progress within the past few 
years. For a long time “farming mills” 
have been found everywhere in the interior, 
used chiefly in making rye flour in a prim- 


itive manner for local consumption. Mills 
of larger scope were little known until 
1870. With the development of railroads 


and the introduction of the roller mill con- 
siderable growth is noted, and there are 
now many flour mills of the improved type, 
and many old mills rebuilt with modern 
machinery. In the middle ’80s the flour in- 
dustry was obliged to undergo a crisis, ow- 
ing to over-production and there has been 
relatively little recovery since. Most of the 
Russian flour is consumed at home. Most 
of the mills are located in the Volga valley, 
although there are some large mills in the 
Vistula region where the local demand is 
considerable owing to the comparatively 
dense population; largely urban. Some flour 
is made in western Russia, chiefly the Bal- 
tic governments. 

With such a large proportion of the 
wheat and rye flour for home use made at 
the small country mills the number of up- 
to-date plants-is believed to be really in ex- 
cess of home requirements, and suggests 
the possibility that under proper encour- 


agement Russia might become a consider- . 


able exporter of flour of high grade. This 
would probably enter the markets of Eng- 
land, Belgium and Holland,- where no spe- 
cial duties are placed on foreign - flours. 
However, in the countries just named, it 
is worthy of note that a large proportion 
of that used is of medium grade, the popu- 
lar demand being less particular as_ to 
quality of the bread than is the case in the 
U Ss. Thus our own medium grades, which 
are so largely exported to Europe, go far 
toward supplying markets which Russia 
might seek to enter with her flours, which 
are not specially adapted to the re- 


now 

quirements of western Europe. Actual 
fiour exports from Russia approximate 
400,000 bbls annually, chiefly to Turkey, 


Egypt and Great Britain. 

Evaporated Apples Doing Well—Strict- 
ly choice to fancy evaporated apples are 
selling in N Y markets around 10c per Ib, 
and at interior points in York state, Mich, 
etc, usual freight difference. This product 
has shown considerable activity recently 
largely on export account. City operators 
endeavoring to bear the market have given 
out the impression that the country is full 
of evaporated apples soon to appear on 
sale, but this is not so. While large quan- 
tities of low grade apples were naturally 
sent to the evaporators these have been well 
handled, meeting a good outlet, and it is 
asserted reserves are not burdensome. One 
of our best posted correspondents in Wayne 
N Y, an extensive dealer, writes us 
thet never but once in 15 years were so 
few evaporated apples available at this 
time; stock strongly held and all out of 
manufacturers’ hands, and the season over. 





Co, 





Quality in Grapes Unappreciated—The 
market does not seem disposed to pay for 
extra quality in grapes. I have found in 
handing out to my friends particularly fine 
grapes like Brighton and others, that 
their quality was always highly commend- 
ed and a special canvass might sell a few 
baskets at 20c to 35c, but the general trade 
buys the basket that is quoted lowest. The 
grower that offers a grape of any color or 
variety at 16c a basket is apt to take the 
trade away from the man who would be 
compelled to ask 18c to 20c. Quantity and 
just fair quality is what the average pur- 
chaser is looking for. The storekeeper who 
really controls the buying market is the 
man who endeavors to shade the price a 
half cent or a cent in buying from the 
grower. Could the producer deal directly 
with his consumers and build up a trade 
for the choicest varieties, then a difference 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


would be made between grapes of highest 
quality like the Brighton and others of that 
class, and the Worden and Concord. For 
the present, grow those varieties which are 
most productive rather than those which 
carry the highest quality.—[E. F. Stephens. 





Taxing Blackberry Wine—Under a re- 
cent decision of the commission of inter- 
nal revenue, one cannot make and _ £@=“sell 
blackberry wine without special U §S inter- 
nal revenue license, unless it is made from 
berries grown by the manufacturer or 
gathered wild by himself or persons in his 
employ, and unless the wine is sold only 
at the place of manufacture. If this or 
any other wine is put up in bottles for 
sale, tax must be paid on each bottle con- 
taining one pint or less 1c; more than one 
pint 2c. 





The Present Outlook in Cider and vine- 
gar market would indicate a continuance of 
firm prices and we do not look for any break 
before another crop, which will determine 
if there is to be any change at that time. 
Our shipments of cider have been as large 
as usual. The average prices paid for cider 
apples to the farmers. have been 20 to 25c 
per 100 lbs. Vinegar is selling for 10c per 
gallon, including’ barrel, delivered in the 
city markets, and cider is selling at this 
price exclusive of the barrel.—[Albany 
County Produce Co, N Y. 





An Ohio Déaler on Onions—Winter 
weather has moved all onions from cribs 
and barns into cellars. We find while the es- 
timate was above last year in quantity, 
that after they are screened the shrink- 
age is far ahead of expectations. Ohio will 
shrink one-third of estimated crop. Rotting 
has stopped and sprouting has commenced 
on medium size onions that blighted and 
did not fully mature. There is every rea- 
son to believe that whoever has fancy stock 
in Feb and March will get satisfactory 
prices.—[W. L. B., Ohio. 

Iowa Creameries—The number increased 
from 891 in ’97, to 946 in ’98, and only three 
counties in the state are now entirely with- 
out creameries, these being -reported as 
Appanoose, Des Moines and Fremont. Total 
amount of butter shipped out of the 
state during the year ended Oct 1 is re- 
ported at 99,299,000 lbs, a decrease of about 
7 per cent from last year. 





Through the Suez Canal 1792 
passed during the year ended June 30, ’98, 
and total traffic receipts were $8,637,000. Of 
the vessels 1196 were British, 178 German, 
and only 4 American. Little Holland had 
$$, and Japan, half way around the globe, 
17. 


ships 





Michigan Mint Oil—The crop of '98 is 
selling in this and Darien counties at about 
62c per lb. It seems to be steadily going off 
with indifferent demand.—[H. R. P., Jack- 
son Co, Mich. 





Spruce Gum Taxed—When intended for 
sale as a chewing gum this is subject to a 
tax of 4c on each retail dollar’s worth and 
4c for each additional dollar. 





The Consumption of Cotton per capita 
varies greatly from year to year. In ’97 it 
was 18.46 Ibs, in ’95 22.48, the previous year 
15.91, 10 years ago it was 19.59, in ’78 13.71 
Ibs. 

Money in Circulation—The per capita in 
97 was $22.49, compared with 22.45 in ’87, 
19.41 in ’80 and 18.04 in ’73. 





Little Rhody has 220 miles of railway; 
Illinois 10,700. 





I wish to thank you for publishing your 
apple report. It has been the cause of sav- 
ing me considerable money on the sale of 
my apples this season.—[W. T. Aney, Wis- 
consin. 
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How Women 
Can Make 
Money 


A good income is 
assured to the woman 
who will act as our 
agent in her own and 
adjoining towns, and 
push our business 
with energy and intel- 
ligence. Our instruc- 
tions, if followed out, 
will make it easy to 
make from $10.00 to 
$25.00 weekly. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 


BY ONE max, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. Its saws 
down trees. Foldslike a pocketknife. Saws any kind of 


timber on any kind of und. One man can saw NORE 
timber with it than 2 men in any other way: and do it 
EASIER. 146,000 in use. Send for FRKE illustrated cata- 
logue showing latest IMPROVEMENTS and Sg 
from thousands. First order Sena eee “on aoe 








ING GAWIN 
By Jouw J. THomas. Contain- 
ing practical directions for the 


64.5 Citton at ae HIN ieago, LIL, 
AMERICAN ee and culture of all the 


ruits adapted tothe United States. 
Twentieth thoroughly revised aid 
gey enlarged edition by Wm. 

8. Wood. This new edition 
makes the work practically almost 
a@ new book, containing every- 


thing pertaining to large and 
CULTURIST small fruits as wellasto sub-tro 

ical and tropical fruits. Richly 
illustrated by nearly 800 engravings. Cloth, i2me, 
Postpaid, #2. 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGEJUDD CO., 52 Lafayette PL, New York. 











FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


Black, painved or galvanized metal ROOFING and sid- 
ing (brick, rocked or corrugated), 


METAL CEILINGS AND SIDE WALLS. 


Write for Catalogue. 


PENN METAL CEILING AND ROOFING C0., Ltd., Philadélphis, 


IRON ROOFING. 


——=BRAND NEW, $1.50 PER SQUARE—== 
Just purchased entire product of a mill and will 
close out at above price until sold. Place your 
orders now. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CG., 
Purchasers of West 35th & Iron Sts. 
World’s Fair Buildings; Chicago Post Office Builaing. 
Send for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for 
Home, Farm and Field. Our Prices are % of Others. 








THE SAFE LION 


FODDER CUTTER & CRUSHER, 
GEO. S. COMSTOCK, MecHaniCseunrc, PA. 


| AND DRAINING 


BY TANLEY [ILESs. 


A handbook for farmers on the principles and practice 
of draining, giving the results of extended experience in 
laying the drains. The directions for the laying out and 
the coustruction of tile drains will enable the farmer to 
avoid the errors of imperfect Goncprpetion and the dis- 
appointment that must necessarily follow. Tue mauual 
for practical farmers will also be found convenient for 
reference in regard to many questions that may arise in 
crop growing, aside from the special = of drainage 
of which it treats. Cloth, ]2mo. Postpaid, $1.00 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publiestions, 
ORANGE JUDD CO.. 52 Lafayette Pl.,New Yorke 
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Value of Feeding Standards. 


DIRECTOR CHARLES D. WOODS, MAINE. 


By the means of feeding standards, ra- 
tions for animals are compounded with 
reference to the actual amounts of the 
different digestible nutrients they contain. 
The first work of this kind was done by 
German scientists and the Wolff and Wolff- 
Lehmann tables have for years been rec- 
ognized as standard. Recently the Wiscon- 
sin and Connecticut stations secured some 
valuable data along these lines by averag- 
ing the amount of daily feed used by the 
best dairy farmers. The proposed daily ra- 
tions are for milk cows of 1000 lbs live 
weight: 

RECOGNIZED DAIRY STANDARDS, 
--—Digestible—-, 


nutrients 
Dry Car- Nutri- 
mat- Pro- bohy- tive 
ter, tein, Fat, drates, ratio 
lbs lbs lbs 
Wolff, 24.0 2.5 4 #125 1:5.4 
Wisconsin, 24.5 2.15 .74 13.27 1:6.9 
Connecticut, 26.4 1.97 .73 11.57 1:7.0 
Wolff-Lehmann 
11 Ibs milk d’ly, 16 38 26. 1:67 
16.5 “* és “, 37.0 26 4 Ee. 2:66 
_— > Be ‘ae Be a eee. S87 
27.5 “* ni “ 32.0 33 .8 18.0 1:45 


The standards are very valuable as 
guides, but the individuality of the cow 
must be carefully studied and the amount 
of feed varied accordingly. Soon after 
calving a cow can be fed a much heavier 
ration with profit than toward the end of 
her milking period. This is provided for 
in the Wolff-Lehmann standard. Unques- 
tionably the experience of practical feed- 
ers, and especially the experience of the 
most successful. ones, is of the highest 
value. The place of the chemist and physi- 
ologist is rather to explain the theory than 
to lay down rules for the practice of feed- 
ing. In developing his theory he will be 
most successful if he makes as accurate ex- 
periments and observations as possible and 
collates and explains their results as accu- 
rately and as simply as he can. The ration 
which will produce the largest amount of 
growth, or of total flesh or of lean or fat 
meat, or the largest amount of milk .or 
butter fat, or enable the animal to do the 
largest amount of work from a given quan- 
tity of nutrients, is not always or generally 
the one which will bring the most profit to 
the feeder. 

Of all the different breeds of cattle there 
are only three classes of cows which can 
be kept for profit, the fancy stock for beef, 
the great milker and the butter cow. The 
cheese cow we used to hear about, and the 
general purpose cow, belong to an extinct 
variety which never existed other than in 
the imagination of their owners. To have 
a cow for profit we must breed with the 
one purpose in view. It would seem hardly 
necessary to say that the food is the prime 
requisite of production. Viewed in one 
light the dairy—animal is a machine, and 
a very complex one. In another light, she 
is much more than a machine. The animal 
uses the food she eats for many purposes. . 
Construction and repair of the body, main- 
tenance of animal temperature, -ic, must 
be supplied by the food. The food neces- 
sary for this is unproductive, and it is only 
that which is provided in excess of these 
maintenance demands which can bring fre- 
turns in work performed, in increase of 
flesh (fattening) or in reproduction, includ- 
ing the production of milk, which accom- 
panies and is dependent upon the maternal 
functions. The secret of success is to de- 
velop each cow to her greatest capacity 
and consequently to her greatest limit of 
profit. It takes a certain amount of food 
to keep a cow alive. In a sense this food 
is wasted, but provide her extra food and 
she turns it into milk. Hence it is to the 
advantage of the feeder to give the cow all 
the extra food she can consume and main- 
tain good health, for it is on this extra 
food, and the extra food alone, that profit is 
made, 





LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 





An Anti-Kicker for Milch Cows. 
dj. lL. I. 





There may be innumerable uwuevices for 
preventing cows from kicking, but the two 
most practical ways I ever saw tried I 
give below. The first I always use in 
breaking heifers and never have failed to 
find it successful. The animal is tied up 
to a board fence or side of stall by the 
head, the rope placed around the post and 
the head drawn close up to it. Then the 
cow is made to stand broadside to the 
fence and the rope passed below her neck, 
along her side and behind, where it is se- 
cured, holding her closely against the 
fence. The milking can now proceed with- 
out fear of the animal making any trouble. 
This is by far the easiest method of break- 
ing cows I ever saw. 

The other method is rather a remedy of 
the kicking habit than a device for break- 
ing cows to milk. It consists of a surcingle 
or wide strap such as is used to hold the 
blanket in place when protecting horses 
from the cold. This is passed around the 
cow’s body just in front of the udder and 
drawn rather tight, not tight enough to give 
uneasiness, but tight enough to fit snugly 
about the body. This in some way inter- 
feres with the play of the muscles so that 
it is impossible for the animal to kick. 





Red Polled Breeders Prosperous—Com- 
plete harmony prevails among the members 
of the Red Polled cattle club of America. 
At the recent annual meeting all the old 
officers were elected as follows: President, 
P. G. Henderson of Iowa; vice president, 
Capt V. T. Hills of Ohio; secretary, J. Mc- 
Lain Smith of Dayton, Ohio, corresponding 
secretary, Myron Schenck of Algona, Ia; 
treasurer, S. A. Converse of Iowa. The 
breach caused by the difficulty with J. C. 
Murray is about healed, so far as the asso- 





ciation proper is concerned, the only official 
reference to it being the adoption of a reso. 
lution providing that no entries of cattle 
can be accepted that are dependent upon 
the certificates of breeding issued or signed 
by Mr Murray. In spite of the court’s de. 
cree issued in 1896, enjoining Mr Murray 
from registering Red Polled cattle, giving 
certificates of registration or publishing a 
herd book, he continues to pose as the sec- 
retary of the association and create ag 
much trouble as possible. The club is pros- 
perous with over $2597 in the treasury. The 
1898 Herdbook, Vol X, is a well printed, 
substantially bound book of about 400 pages 
and can be secured from the secretary. 





Dipping Cattle—Little importance is at- 
tached to the reports that a few cattle in 
the west have died, presumably as a result 
of the new dipping process to provide 
against Texas fever. The department of 
agriculture reports that while occasional 
animals have died, as related in some re- 
cent newspaper paragraphs, there is no 
proof that the death of the cattle was 
caused by the application of the oil, and 
the percentage of loss has been so very 
small as to hardly warrant noticing. The 
department is confident that further expe- 
rience will show that the position already 
taken is warranted by facts, and dipping 
stations are now being opened at various 
points along the southern frontier. An es- 
pecial kind of petroleum oil will soon be 
placed on the market for use of this char- 
acter. 





Roots for Steers and Cows—In a western 
steer feeding experiment, roots had the 
effect of increasing the appetite without 
producing a proportionate gain. This 
agrees with the tests made at the Vermont 
station to the effect that roots are not 
profitable for dairy cows 


State Standards for Dairy Products, 1898. 





The dairy division of the department of agriculture has compiled and published 
the dairy laws of all states which have special statutes dealing with the sale of dairy 
products, including the laws passed by the 1897-98 legislatures. The work was done 
by the assistant chief, R. A. Pearson. Among the interesting tables is the one publish- 
ed herewith, showing the required amount of fat and total solids in milk, solids in 


skimmilk, fat in cream, butter and cheese. 
dairy laws, and in many of them these are imperfect and need careful revision. 


Less than half the states have special 









































Milk oe Cream. | Butter. Cheese. 
STATES. see . —-—-— a —— 
Total Solids | Total . ae ; 
solids. | not fat. | Fat. solids. Fat. Fat. Fat. _ 
Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent. 
GE. cdeinvécudcicecctcdiccahosuces ES FORRES SRG See Pevdtcrnnds |Full cream, 30 per ct. fat. 
Half skim, 15 per ct. fat. 
jSkim, from skim milk. 
er ee sdvbcbdeerficos ances veccccnncs Es SONNE MOREE SO DOTAS 
Dist of Col........ ahaa 9 3.5 9.3 20 83 
| Not over| 
12 perct 
water or! 
| 5p.c.salt 
OE se wtancksicieassonnan Ricatedes st 8.5 | 3.5 
i thncnnna connate. cova i eer D Cebeaneeees 15 
a As ia ku sh aeteain aa ee Hes 3 
MASS .. 2... 0000 cece ecee 13 9.3 3.7 9.3 
April and August... 12 | 9 j 3 
Piss scavaadehen sate 25 feeceeeeeee 3 
SP. QTAV.,| .... ccceee cocescesee (Spe SFAV. | | 
1.029-33 1.032-37 | | 
OS rer er 13 Rane skating ) a eee. 20 Aaeeeineed '45 p.c.total solids to be fat 
Mo.. eseecce ‘oe Ceheecessceceloee wal ecceccccccleccece cseei Prom milk testing at least 
| | 3 per cent fat. 
N H.. 13 
| ere ee | 12 | 
N Y*... b BB _fecsaccenes 3 | + 
(Nee ° el, Bar SS: “SR Ree eee! Sore 80 |20 per cent fat. 
May and June 11.5 } } ss 
i da svcchasecavctacces } BR ohawcswesecs } 3 Sp. grav.|.......-..|Not over 
| 12pe 1.035 14 per ct 
cream water, 
by vol. 
FR cian inst acae ween saw’ WDB fevcccccece 3 B.B Pp. ©. fosoercocccleccess cece Full cream, 32 per ct. fat. 
(Cities 2d and 3d cla’s)|/Sp. grav. | fat. Three-fourths cream, 24 
1.029-33 6 per ct, per cent fat. 
cream. One-half cream, 16 per 
by vol. cent fat. 
sp. grav. One-fourth cream, 8 per 
1.032-37 cent fat. 
Skim’d, below 8 p. c. fat. 
BBE ccdic cece ccvcvcsecees )> nn Pereererer 2.5 
OD ig ci cccccccenses dvuele séseesde 8.5 
Wb cccdevsscccss covesces 12.5 9.25 
May and June...... 12 
Washington ......---e)eeceeecees 8 3 « ccf ecccceccce|sceeeecees(Full cream, 30 per ct. fat. 
Half skimmed, 15 p. c. fat. 
kkim’d, trom skim milk. 
MD ch checadchactar chabbdssdesenceemieetnaied 3 























# In New York and Ohio the milk solids of condensed milk shall be in quantity the equivalent of 12 


per cent of milk solids in crude milk, of which solids 25 per cent shall be fat. 
States not named have no laws prescribing stangards for dairy products, 








Profitable [Milk Farming Near Cities. 


F. M. CHUTE, MASSACHUSETTS 





In March, 1894, I came from Florida, 
where I had been engaged in school teach- 
ing and orange raising. I leased a farm 
near Beston and found myself with two 
cows, one old horse and $300 in money. 
The first thing I did was to buy furniture 
for the heuse. I then bought cows enough 
to make 10 giving milk, paying down all the 
reoney I had and going in debt for the re- 
niainder. I had nine good cows paid for 
by May 1. I was making 13 and 14 cans of 
milk daily, at which time I rented a small 
farm of 20 acres with buildings about one 
mile from where I was living. 

I planted five acres of this farm to corn 
and two acres to oats and peas, using the 
remainder of the farm for pasture. All 
the time I kept adding to my stock of cows, 
horses, implements, etc, so that by Jan 1, 
1896, I had 20 cows, making 30 cans of milk 
daily at 38c per can, two fair horses, hav- 
ing early in the summer sold my old horse 
for $20, two wagons, a few implements and 
a fairly furnished house nearly all paid for, 
and hay and fodder enough on hand and 
paid for sufficient to carry my _ stock 
through the winter. How did I get this 
feed? I got it in this way. I was right in 
the heart of a market garden region and 
very few of the gardeners kept cows, so 
that there was an abundance of stuff that 
they were glad to give away, such as pea 
vines, bean vines, weeds and grass, small 
squashes, turnip tops, small cabbages and 
cabbage leaves. I also bought 10 acres of 
standing sweet corn for $5 per acre, after 
the ears had been picked off. I was also 
during this time feeding brewers’ grains, 
together with corn meal. These brewers’ 
grains I bought at an average price of 
about 3c per bushel during the summer 
and 7c in: winter. 

By the first of April, 1896, I had 30 cows 
and more milk being needed on May 1 I 
bought 10 more, thus making 40 cows, which 
number I kept until the following May, 
when I increased to 50 and through the 
following summer and fall I kept increas- 
ing until at the beginning of winter I had 
80 cows, which I am now keeping and from 
which I have sold from Oct 1 to Feb 28 
over $700 worth of milk each month at an 
average price of 32c per can of 8% qts. 

In the spring of ’97 I had 1% acres of 
winter wheat which I commenced to cut 
on June 2. In order to see what this would 
co I put up 42 cows, the number that I 
was then milking, and fed them wholly on 
the green wheat, letting them out of the 
barn only long enough to get water. From 
this 14% acres I obtained feed enough to 
last six days and one feed for all the cows 
the next morning. I was better pleased 
with this for feed than with any kind of 
green stuff I have used. In addition to 
the 80 cows I have seven good horses and 
all the wagons, sleds, harnesses and ail 
the other necessary implements to success- 
fully carry on my business, besides having 
a well-furnished house in which I board 
and lodge my six hired men. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Lice—F. M. R. (S C) and M. F. S. (N Y) 
want a remedy for lice on hogs. Be- 
fore using any remedy have the 
pig house cleaned and hot lime 
sprinkled over the floor, and the walls 
whitewashed with fresh burned lime. Then 
brush the hogs well to remove all dirt from 
the skin, Stavesacre seeds 1 qt, water 20 
qts; boil this for 1 hour, let it simmer 1 


hour longer, then strain and add water to 
make it up to the 20 qts again. Rub a 
little of this well in all over the body. If 
the stavesacre seeds cannot be obtained, 
use 1 lb of black tobacco to 30 lbs of water 
in the same way as the stavesacre seeds. 





Sick Cow and Calf—T. W. (Pa) has cow, 
a good milker up to six months ago, since 
then she is failing both in milk and flesh. 
Also a calf which has chronic diarrhea. 


It is impossible to say what is the cause 
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of the cow’s sickness and would advise 
to have her examined by a qualified vet- 
erinarian. If one cannot be had boil a tea- 
cupful of flaxseed into a pulp and while hot 
pour it on half a pail of bran and make a 
mash of it. Give her a mash of this kind 
once a day. Put 1 oz of Fowler’s solution 
of arsenic into it, as a tonic. Continue this 
for a month or two. Do not use the milk. 
For the calf give it 4 oz of castor oil ata 
dese as a physic. After this-operates, mix 
4 oz tincture opium, 6 oz tincture of catechu 
and 6 oz tincture gentian. Give the calf 
two tablespoonfuls of this mixture at a dose 
in % pt water 3 times a day. Feed on 
good milk, not the sick cow’s milk. 





Indigestion—W. A. C. (N Y) has a horse 
with a rough coat and but little life. Boil 
a teacupful of linseed into a pulp and while 
it is hot pour it on % a pail of bran and 
make a mash of it. Give the horse a mash 
of this kind once a day and continue it for 
3 or 4 weeks. Put one of the following pow- 
ders in it: Sulphate of iron 4 oz, nitrate of 
pctassium 4 oz, and nux vomica 2 oz, mix 
and divide into 24 doses. Feed on good hay 
and oats; water before feeding and give the 
animal regular exercise, but no hard work 
while under treatment. 





Sec Wilson’s Annual Report—The an- 
nual report of the department of agriculture 
is out. 1t contains nothing particularly 
new. The work of the different divisions 
has been conducted with the usual effi- 
ciency. The department is waking up to 
the importance of securing a foreign market 
tor dairy products. Agents have been sent 
to French and German ports to investigate 
conditions there. More nature teaching in 
commen schools is urged, and the facilities 
for post graduate work offered by the de- 
partment for graduates of agricultural col- 
leges is emphasized. Sec Wilson seems im- 
bued with the idea that the agriculture of 
the insular dependencies of the United 
States should be developed regardless of the 
effect upon agriculturists at home and calls 
for large appropriations for this purpose. 
He seems to forget that this will greatly in- 
crease competition and render the problems 
of crop production and distribution even 
more complicated than they are now. 
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The annual deficiency in the postoffice de- 
partment will form an item for considera- 
tion in congress. A joint commission of the 
senate and house has been looking into 
postal affairs and it is hoped their report 
will embody something forcible relative to 
the outrageous charges exacted by the rail- 
way companies for the service rendered. 
A stoppage of leaks in this direction would 
enable congress to be more liberal in in- 
creasing the efficiency of postal service in 
both country and city. 


——— C—O 
Some German bacteriologists started a 
scare over a germ on timothy that resem- 
bled tubercle bacillus, fearing that cows 
would get consumption from feeding on 
that grass or hay! But we have “chased 
the matter up” and find there is nothing in 
it. The abuse of the germ theory is awful. 
If one believed a fraction of what is now ut- 
tered on the subject he would be quite mis- 
erable. The decline of one-half in the 
death. rate from consumption at Boston 
and Edinburg in the past 50 years, during 
which the consumption of milk has vastly 
increased, is a pretty good offset to sensa- 
tion mongers among bacteriologists. 
ioosliamapieatiiiiditin 
Even if the war is brief it will probably 
involve the expenditure of 1000 million dol- 
lars that otherwise would go into the arts 
of peace. The cost in blood and nerve and 
energy, no human mind can measure.— 
{American Agriculturist, April 30, 1898. 
For the above statement, in our review 
of the situation at the outbreak of the 
war, this journal was denounced as an 
alarmist. It is now conceded by the New 
York Sun, one of the most conservative and 
reliable of newspapers, that this figure will 
be nearly reached. Its estimate ineludes 


$300,000,000 in pensions for the war’s surviv- 
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ors and their descendants, and this is con- 
sidered too low by the pension office. This 
thousand millions does not include such 
items as the extra $25,000,000 for warships 
that the secretary of the navy wants be- 
cause of the Philippines. Wild extrava- 
gance may prevail in congress unless the 
leaders keep their heads, for the voting 
away of millions begets recklessness. 
V————E 


The Farmer and the Census. 





The next federal census will be taken in 


June, 1900. The United States sen- 
ate has passed a bill providing 
for it, which is now pending in the 
house. It is a very good bill in general so 


far as census work is concerned, but a very 
bad bill in that it allows the appointment 
of enumerators and census employees for 
other reasons than strict merit. The house 
will take up the bill at this session and 
there will be a heavy fight on it, not only 
to confine appointments to those best quali- 
fied as shown in civil service examination, 
but to add many new features of investiga- 
tion. 

The agricultural features of the next cen- 
sus ought to be comprehensive and liberal. 
We make bold to state that no federal cen- 
sus heretofore has been at all accurate in 
its agricultural work. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say the whole of such work has 
been a frightful error. This 1s a bald state- 
ment, but we make it advisedly. 

Much was claimed for the accuracy of the 
census of 1890, but agriculturally it is quite 
unreliable. 1t returned the total value of all 
agricultural products in 1889 as 2460 mil- 
lions of dollars. As a matter of fact, the 
average farm value in Dec, °’89, of six ce- 
reals, hay, cotton, tobacco and potatoes 
produced that year foots up 2625 millions. 
It is probable that had all other produce 
been properly included, the census of 1890 
would have shown 3500 millions as the value 
of the United States farm products in the 
census year. 

The first thing to insure accuracy in any 
branch of census work is to secure the most 
capable man available for superintendent of 
the census. A lot of politicians and small 
fry office seekers are clamoring for this job. 
The man who ought to have it is not work- 
ing for it, but will accept the appointment 
if it comes to him. We refer to Carroll D. 
Wright, at present superintendent of the U 
S bureau of labor, ex-superintendent of the 
federal census, formerly at the head of the 
Massachusetts bureau of statistics and 
labor. He is recognized at home and abroad 
as the leading expert in census work and 
statistical study. If Carroll D. Wright is 
put in charge of the census, under a law 
that will enable him to select his assistants 
according to their ability and not depen- 
dent upon their politics, the beginning of an 
accurate and reliable census will have been 
made. 

The next step will be to consider each 
farm in the country as a unit, and have a 
separate schedule for each farm, just as is 
done with manufacturing establishments. 
The plan heretofore of lumping five or ten 
farms on one schedule ‘s pregnant with er- 
ror. Each enumerator should deliver a 
schedule to each farm in his district, ex- 
plain it to the farmer and assist him in 
making it out properly. Only in this way 
can full and complete data be obtained. 
The entire absence of accounts or records 
on most farms makes it all the more neces- 
sary to have a schedule for each farm. 
And since the census will pertain only to the 
crops of 1899, this is another reason for 
keeping an account the coming year. 

ES! Sree 

“Has the farmer been equally favored 
with other classes in legislation, and what 
was the controlling factor in producing it?’’ 
This pointed question shows that our sub- 
scribers are wide awake. Broadly speaking, 


it is doubtless true that other interests 
have received more legislation in their 
favor than agriculture. Why? Because 





these special interests were organized and 
persistent,—not because they were more im- 
portant or had more votes. In many cases 
they had more money, and could employ 
lawyers and skilled lobbyists to look out 
for their bills in state or national legisla- 
tures. These special interests bégin their 
campaign for legislation at the primaries 
and carry it through the conventions and 
elections, They look out, not for any politi- 
cal party but for their own interests. Now 
farmers have votes, and if they only use 
their influence aright they can get almost 
any proper laws from congress or state 
legislatures. Such has been our experience 
at least with agricultural legislation during 
the past 10 or 15 years. With organized 
effort, properly directed, farmers ean ac- 
complish wonders, and without much ex- 
pense. In the great contest over the Ding- 
ley sugar tariff two years ago, in which 
the farmers defeated the trust, their soci- 
ety spent only a few hundred dollars (for 
printing, postage, telegrams, clerk hire, 
etc), while the sugar trust spent hundreds 
of thousands. But the farmers won, be- 
cause they had justice on their side, back- 
ed up by votes that can make or unmake 
any administration or congress. We do not 
share the common belief that farmers can’t 
get any fair legislation. They can get any- 
thing in reason, if they are united for it 
and follow up their demand in earnest. 
They can’t get what they ought not to have, 
and this is well. But as a general rule, 
farmers’ demands are so just and reason- 
able and so much for the welfare of the 
whole people as well as for the farmer, that 
they have only to be properly presented and 
persisted in to secure attention at state 
or national capitals. The mighty power of 
farmers is gradually dawning upon 
them, but they are seldom inclined to abuse 
their power. 





Worth Columns of Print. 





Brother Collingwood, editor of the Rural 
New Yorker, writes this bit of terse sense 
that every farmer in this broad land will 
like. It hits the bull’s-eye. 

UNCLE SAM TALKS TURKEY 

[A telegram announces that 5000 carcasses of 
mutton, 250 lambs, 133 tons of potatoes, 81 of onions 
and 22 of carrots have been sent from Australia 
for Dewey’s fleet at Manila.) 

What’s this I hear? Australia has the job 
of selling sheep 

To feed our Yankee boys in blue? 
makes my dander creep! 

See here, young man, is this thing true? Is 
this here sale a fact? 

If ’tis, I'll put my glasses on an’ read the 
riot act. 

What do I hire you for, young man? How 
do you earn your pay? 

To set and let Australia feed them sailors 
while you play? 

No, sir, not by a darn sight, you help this 
country’s trade, 

An’ Yankee farmers pay the tax with which 
you folks are paid. 

Confound your big “expansion” an’ 
darned old “‘open door,” 

If that’s a sample of it, don’t you give us 
any more. : 

We’ve got the mutton an’ the beef right 
here in Yankeeland; 

It’s plenty good enough to feed them boys 
—you understand? 

Land sakes! ~The money that I spend to 
educate an’ drill 

Our farmers to produce big crops—an’ then 
you fellers kill 

His chances with your “open door’’ 
lets Tom, Dick and Harry 

Come in an’ kick his prices down, an’ then 
proceed to tarry. 

The farmer comes in first, young man, his 
boot is big and stout 

An’ if you give him second place, he’ll kick 
you fellers out. 


That 


your 


that 





Copy of the American Agriculturist 
Year Book and Almanac is received. A cure 
sory examination of the book reveals that 
it contains a mine of information for the 
patient seeker, and must prove of great 
value to anyone who will carefully con- 
sult and consider its contents.—[H. S. Bab- 
ecck, Providence, R I. 








Underdrainage Best for Orchards. 
*J, J. W. BILLINGSLEY, INDIANA. 





The water running over the surface of 
the ground carries the vegetable matter, 
fine particles of soil, the fertility brought 
to the surface by the capillary action of 
the soil, the fertilizing elements brought 
down to the soil by the rainfalls and the 
best of the manures and fertilizers that 
may be applied to the soil into the rivulets 
and streams never to return. Each wash- 
ing of the surface makes the soil more com- 
pact, thus adding to the surface flow of 
the water and to the poorer conditions for 
promoting the vigorous growth of the or- 
chard. 

What is true of ridged or bedded land is 
equally true of any orchard site having 
only a rapid surface drainage. The injuri- 
ous effect of such conditions can be plainly 
seen in passing through this and other 
states, in the dead limbs and dying trees 
at an age when they ought to be vigorous, 
under favorable conditions, ‘and in season 
bear luscious fruit. 

The remedy for these unfavorable condi- 
tions of soil and waste of fertility is the 
thorough underdrainage of the soil and 
subsoil. On clay lands having a retentive 
subsoil underdrainage is the first step to 
be taken in providing the right conditions 
for successful orchard growing. If the 
subsoil is so hard and tenacious as to be 
what we call “hardpan,” so much the more 
does it need to be underdrained to a depth 
sufficient to allow the roots of the trees to 
penetrate for food and moisture. The dig- 
ging may require a pick and much labor, 
but by all means do it. While doing the 
work it may seem incredible that such 
hardpan could be affected to any extent 
favorably by the drains, but a few years 
will prove that even hardpan will, by 
drainage and aeration, become mellow and 
fertile, making a kindly home for the roots 
of our orchard trees and other vegetation. 


EP FECT OF UNDERDRAINAGE ON THE SOIL. 


The removal of the excess water through 
the soil and _ subsoil to the underdrains 
opens millions of little waterways which 
the roots of the trees and other vegetation 
may penetrate for food and moisture. By 
the removal of the water which fills the 
spaces in the soil, the air, so necessary in 
the preparation of plant food, enters the 
soil to do its office work. The water of 
rainfalls enters the well drained soil at the 
point where it falls, carrying the fertility 
washed out of the air and that which has 
been brought to the surface by the capillary 
action of the soil and subsoil and the best 
of manures and fertilizers which have been 
applied down into the soil where they may 
be appropriated as food to the growing 
tree. 

A well drained clay soil is moist as well 
as drained. The film of moisture cover- 
ing the particles of soil is sufficient for 
plant growth and has an upward capillary 
flow carrying soluble plant food to the tiny 
rootlets as it moves toward the surface. 
When the rainfalls come there is a down- 
ward flow of water performing a like mis- 
sion. In 4 well drained soil we have free 
access of water, heat and air so necessary 
to plant growth. Besides all applied fer- 
tility in the way of manures and fertilizers 
is made available. The roots of the trees 
taking a deep hold in the subsoil and sup- 
plied with necessary moisture make a 
healthy growth in season, ripening the 
wood to perfection so that the trees are 
not seriously affected by climatic changes. 
Orchards having a foothold in sufficiently 
underdrained soils are not likely to be in- 
jured by severe drouths or long continued 
rainfalls. 

The surface of the land should be nearly 
level to avoid any waste of fertility from 
surface washing and to secure as far as 
Possible the passage of the water of rain- 





*Read before Indiana state horticultural 
society, Dec 7. 
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fall through the soil, and the saving of all 
vegetabie matter and the fine particles so 
needful to the best mechanical condition 
to promote plant growth. If the orchard- 
ist is shut up to the stern necessity of 
growing an orchard on clay hills, then by 
all means thoroughly underdrain and save 
as far as possible the waste from surface 
washing and secure the advantages of a 
deep hold of the roots and the ready access 
of water, heat and air to the subsoil for 
the best results. 





Successful Farmers’ Congress. 





A well-attended, enthusiastic meeting of 
the farmers’ national congress was held 
at Fort Worth, Texas, Dec 6-14. Nearly all 
the problems now before the American 
farmer were discussed by leaders in scien- 
tific and practical agriculture. An extended 
railroad trip through Texas was one of the 
most enjoyable features of the congress. In 
his address President Hoard called atten- 
tion to the wider field that study and inves- 
tigation is opening for the farmer. ‘‘Every 
branch of farming is organizing, not only 
by states, Lut in a national way, to promote 
specific knowledge and a wholesome sense 
of national interdependence. Never before 
in the history of this nation has there been 
witnessed such an awakening of intellec- 
tual activities, such marshaling of inven- 
tion, physical research, chemistry and cog- 
nate sciences, education and legislation, all 
in behalf of the American farmer, as at the 
present time.” He urged that more atten- 
tion be given agricultural education, a 
greater appreciation and use of state ex- 
periment stations, better and more econom- 
ical methods of farming, more thought in 
the marketing of products, ceaseless war 
against spurious dairy products, and a 
higher standard of citizenship among farm- 
ers. 





Hampshire Breeders Organize—The 
western breeders of Hampshire sheep have 
formed a corporation to collect, revise, pre- 
serve and publish the history, management 
and pedigrees of pure bred Hampshiredown 
sheep. The location of the principal office 
is Springfield, Illinois. The subscribers to 
the capital stock of the association met at 
Springfield, Nov 30, and completed the or- 
ganization by the election of directors as 
follows: R. J. Stone, Charles F. Mills and 
Alex Skinner, for one year; Mark Detrich, 
John Milton and Frank H. Patton for two 
years; A. Newland, F. E. Wakeman and 
William Tyson, for three years. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing 


year: Pres, F. E. Wakeman of Bedford, 
Iowa; vice pres, John Milton of Marshall, 
Mich; sec, W. H. Mills of Springfield, Ill; 
treas, R. J. Stone of Stonington, Ill. 


About the 1898 Corn Crop. 


H. J. K., PENNSYLVANIA. 


According to the November report of 
American Agriculturist, the average yield 
of the 1898 corn crop is about 23 bu per acre, 
a slight increase over that of 1897, which is 
given as 22 bu. At prevailing prices for the 
last few years I know of no section where 
corn can be profitably produced where the 
yield does not greatly exceed the average 
of the past two seasons. The corn crop of 
the United States is, therefore, produced 


at a loss. 
If that loss were equally distributed it 
might be the more easily borne, but 


inasmuch as there are many growers whose 
crops rarely fall below 60 to 70 bu per acre, 
the grower that brings the average down 
to the ’97 and ’98 mark must not only be a 
great sufferer but a very poor farmer in- 
deed. Something must be radically wrong 
with the method somewhere. The corn belts 
of the west produce great quantities of corn. 
The areas under cultivation are not always 
taken into the estimate. 

If fertilization is not needed in the great 
corn belts, extensive, careless, slipshod 
methods must be responsible in a 
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large measure for the low average, 
Over-planting, neglect in thinning and 
cultivating thoroughly at the proper 


time, and the selection of seed from 
poor and deteriorating crops are undoubtedly 
some of the most potent influences operat. 
ing against the success of the American 
corn grower. Neglect to procure perfectly 
developed seed of the most productive vari- 
eties. will materially affect the yield when 
all other conditions are the most favorable. 
One hundred or more bushels of corn to the 
acre areno longer regarded as a phenomenal 
crop where all conditions are reasonably fa- 
vorable. 

It is a sad commentary on the American 
farmer that we have to publish to the world 
that -he average corn crop in the J §S is 
only 23 bu to the acre. It is selling now in 
this locality at 25c per bu, $5.75 for invest- 
ment, taxes, seed, labor, etc, on one acre of 
land. Cultivate less land, do it better, 
change the proportion of brain and brawn, 
and bring up the average corn crop of the 
U §S to a point where we will not be asham- 
ed to publish it. 

Sunnie a “sense 

Cud—T. S. wants a remedy for calf sev- 
eral months old which has never chewed 
its cud. We have never heard of such a 
case, but would advise to feed it on diy 
bran or some dry chopped food. Medicine 
would be of no service in such a case. 
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Curing and Sweating Tobacco. 
DR E. H. JENKINS, CT EXP STA. 





[Concluded from last week's issue.] 

At our usual distance of planting, rows 3% 
feet apart, 18 inches in the row, w@get'some- 
thing more than 8000 plants on an acre. A 
good crop is 1875 pounds of pole-cured 
leaves. The stalks, at stripping time, will 
weigh about 3200 lbs. If the soil has been 
for years well dressed with fertilizers, we 
may figure on the following quantities of 
nitrogen and mineral matters in a crop con- 
taining 1800 pounds leaf and 3200 pounds 
stalks: Nitrogen 97 pounds, phosphoric 
acid 16, potash 138, soda 7, lime 94, magnesia 
30, sulphuric acid 21, and chlorine 11. These 
facts do not show that a crop of 1800 lbs 
of leaf tobacco must contain 140 lbs of pot- 
ash, or 100 of nitrogen. A crop of 1800 ibs 
may contain probably. considerably less 
than these amounts and yet be of first rate 
quality. A tobacco crop will not take up 
just what it needs from the soil and leave 
the rest. Within certain limits, it will take 
up what it finds in the soil and often in ex- 
cess of its wants. 

In the Pequonock experiments, where fer- 
tilizer-nitrogen was put on in large excess 
of the probable crop requirements, a much 
larger quantity of nitrates and somewhat 
more protein and nicotine were found in the 
leaf than where less fertilizer-nitrogen was 
used. The largest percentage of potash was 
found in the tobacco to which most fertil- 
izer potash was applied. The same general 
fact Was also true of magnesia and of sul- 
phuric acid—the larger the supply in the 
soil, the more went intothetobacco,and this 
excess did not in any way apparent affect 
the quality of the crop. These figures, 
therefore, do not show the quantity of plant 


food which a tobacco crop must have. They 
show that, plus the excess which the 
abundantly fed plant will take up. With 


less potash, less nitrogen, or less lime, the 
crop can doubtless make as much growth 
and as good a quality of leaf. 

Our best tobacco soils are coarse in struc- 
ture, leachy and not naturally fertile. They 
are soils which we should least expect to 
hold the plant food put on them when not 
bearing crops. Moreover, it is usual to let 
tobacco land lie fallow for nearly nine 
months of the year. It will not do to take 
any risks on the quality of tobacco by 
economizing fertilizers, and it is safe, on 
land not known to have been very liberally 
dressed for years, to put on annually in fer- 
tilizers at least 100 lbs nitrogen and 150 to 
200 Ibs potash, the larger quantity I should 
prefer, and not mind either the phosphoric 
acid or lime, because, with the nitrogen and 
potash, these will probably be incidentally 
supplied. This reckons but little on the soil 
supply of either nitrogen or phosphoric acid, 
On new land I would use even more nitro- 
gen. The quality of the leaf is not likely 
to be injured by overdoses of  nitro- 
gen, at least in such forms as cottonseed or 
castor pomace. At Poquonock, for five years 
in succession, we always put with 1100 Ibs 
cotton hull ashes, 2900 lbs cottonseed meal 
or 4400 lbs castor pomace, each representing 
210 lbs nitrogen per acre, on two plots, and 
got more tobacco of better quality of leaf 
for the five years than from two other plots 
which had half as much, or two others, 
which had two-thirds as much nitrogen. On 
soils longer cultivated and heavily dressed 
I should cut down to about 130 lbs potash, 
in case little manure is used, and put on not 
more than 100 lbs nitrogen. On old tobacco 
soils, an occasional’ fall liming of say 500 
Ibs per acre is prudent, unless wood ashes 
have been abundantly used. They contain 
over 30 per cent of lime, chiefly in form of 
carbonate. 

It is a wasteful practice to let tobacco 
land lie idle 8 to 9 months annually; the 
best growers now sow rye in the fall to 
turn under in spring. Rye holds the soil 
in place and gatherg the soluble plant food, 
particularly nitrogen, so it does not leach 
away during the fall, winter and spring. 
Sow late so it will not make too large a 
growth and plow under before it heads 
out. Green manuring does not favor the 
breeding of cut worms. In tobacco culture, 
the use of chlorides or muriates as a fer- 
tijizer are everywhere regarded as hurtful. 
Muriate often increases the yield, but at 
the expense of quality. Results at Poquo- 
nuck make us distrust sulphates. Tobacco 


from a plot to which sulphate of ammonia 
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had been yearly applied was, for a term of 
five years, of poor quality, and that from 
a plot of high grade sulphate of potash 
was’also inferior. Doses of acid phosphate, 
year after year, injure the quality of 
leaf. 

Stable manure with litter contains about 
10 lbs of nitrogen to the cord, or 10 to 12 
cords per acre would contain the equivalent 
of that in a crop of tobacco. But it is not 
quickly available, like that in cottonseed 
meal or pomace. Tobacco raised on stable 
manure has a fine quality, which does not 
show at its best until it has been through 
the fermentation. A heavy dressing of 
manure every few years, or a lighter an- 
nual dressing, will, because of its humus, 
protect the crop from drouth and improve 
its quality. Unless used in very large quan- 
tity, it needs some fertilizer supplying 
quickly available nitrogen to piece it out, 
and perhaps some form of potash. As to 
the use of potash, averaging the results of 
five years, plots dressed with ashes and 
other forms of carbonate of potash yielded 
less tobacco yearly, by 100 to 150 lbs, than 
those dressed with some form of sulphate 
of potash. But in general quality of leaf, 
carbonates made a better quality than sul- 
phates. 

The curing of tobacco is a drying process. 
A crop weighs 25,000 lbs as cut, but dries 
down to 5500 Ibs, of which 1550 are leaves 
and 3950 stalks. During the cure, about 9% 
tons water goes out through doors and ven- 
tilators and at stripping time only about 
one-fifth the weight is taken down that was 
hung up. The leaves also ripen and then 
die, at which time chemical changes take 
place, caused in part, perhaps, by fermen- 
tation, but of which we Know very little. 
As a result of all this drying, ripening, 
dying and fermenting, the sticky, brittle, 
green leaf becomes a very thin, glossy elas- 
tic, cinnamon brown tissue, suitable, after 
fermenting in the case or bulk and season- 
ing, to wrap cigars. 

Yor an-even, rapid cure, a free circula- 
tion of air is essential. The leaves cure 
from the butt to the top of the plant. 
When the stem shrivels together, the crop 
is ready to dampen and strip. Curing time 
is an anxious period for tall growers, no 
matter how much experience they have 
had. Much depends on skill in taking ad- 
vantage of, or in dodging, the changes of 
weather changing the air in pole-burn 
weather by burning kerosene lamps under 
tobacco or even kindling wood fires. If a 
wet, foggy spell follows harvest, before 
the crop has thoroughly wilted, the plants 
“full up,” water passes from stalk to leaves 

aster than it can dry off in the air, so 
they become filled and turgid and stand off 
the stem, as when growing in the field. 
This stops circulation of air between the 
lath. There is then a lot of vegetable mat- 
ter in a dark place, saturated with mois- 
ture, no circulation of air, and summer 
heat; ideal conditions for a manure pile, 
but a mighty poor outlook for tobacco. 
Another trouble, white vein, is caused by 
a too rapid cure, particularly in the purline, 
when the weather during the early part 
of the cure is hot and dry. The molding of 
the stem is caused by wetting and drying 
a good many times, with changes in the 
weather. If it spreads into the leaf, seri- 
ous injury may be caused. The faults can 
often be wholly or largely avoided by skill 
and watchfulness. 

The present way of curing is imperfect. 
It is pessible to avoid danger of pole burn, 
white vein, stem rot, or mold, and to pro- 
duce perfectly sound, cured leaves, by 
applying heat at the proper time to barns 
in which tobacco is hung in the usual way. 
The only guide in curing tobacco, either 
with or without heat, is the look and feel 
of the leaf. The following rules were 
followed at Poquonock the past two years. 
Never let the air in the barn get as hot 
as it sometimes does in a curing barn in 
the purline. It never went higher than 87 
degrees and seldom over 82. Keep heat uni- 
form throughout the barn; our purline 
averaged only three degrees warmer than 
the lower tiers. Never let tobacco get 
chilled. The minimum it ever reached 
was 59 and averaged 69. Never let the green 
or yellow leaves dry out so as to be any- 
where near dry and husky; keep them sap- 
py, but limp, so they will hang like rags 
at the tips. Keep the tobacco moving on 
in the cure day and night. Don’t let it 
stop and hang fire, as it often does in the 
barn, waiting for some change of weather 
to send it along again. I would not go 
through a single season without a supply 
of kerosene lanterns, to change the air in 





the barn during bad weather. As to fer- 
mentation while in the case, we have begun 
on the study of this complex problem, but 
can offer nothing positive at present.. 


ee 


Food for Subordinate Granges. 





[At the recent sessions of the national 
grange, the report of the committee on 
agriculture was said to be one of the 
strongest committee reports made during 
the meetings. It should be read in every 
subordinate grange and action taken as 
recommended. ] 

Our declaration of purposes asserts that 
“agriculture is the noblest occupation of 
man.” As the prosperity of our country 
depends so largely upon its rural popula- 
tion, we believe that the grange should be 
foremost in teaching and guarding the 
science of agriculture. We should by every 
possible means, protect our farms from the 
foul and noxious weeds that are spread- 
ing over entire counties in many of the 
states, and suitable laws should be made 
to prevent the sale of unclean seed. Our 
fruit and forest trees should be protected 
from the tent caterpillar that has njade 
such ravages throughout the eastern states 
the past few years. National or state laws 
should be enacted, making it a misde- 
meanor to allow wild cherry trees to grow 
by the road side, or in fence corners to 
propagate these rapidly increasing pests. 
These same laws to apply with equal force 
to the gypsy moth in the east and the 
San Jose scale in the west. 

The protection of forests from wanton 
destruction should be given careful study. 
People turn with a sneer from the possi- 
bility of our country becoming sterile on 
account of the destruction of our forests. 
But what is the fate of those Asiatic coun- 
tries whose lands once flowed with milk 
and honey, whose mountains were covered 
with forests, their hills with the vine and 
fig tree, and their plains with waving grain 
which nourished a prosperous people, who 
built vast monuments and mighty cities? 
Now they are barren and desolate wastes. 
Their ancient prosperity changed into mis- 
ery, famine and decay, and their people re- 
lapsed into barbarism. No country ever so 
rich, no nation ever so powerful, can vio- 
late with impunity nature’s laws. The de- 
struction of our forests is so rapid that, 
if we continue on at the present rate, the 
day will come when in the United States, 
from Maine to California, from Puget 
sound to the Mexican gulf, there will be 
no forests left worthy of name. New York 
has taken steps to try and preserve her 
Adirondack forests, but enough of them 
has already been cut off to make a dimin- 
ished supply in the waters of the Mohawk 
and Hudson rivers. Large mountain areas 
in Pennsylvania have been entirely divest- 
ed of their forests and the great mountain 
forests covering the head waters of the 
Missouri and Columbia rivers are being 
rapidly removed. Timber thieves and for- 
est fires are laying bare countless square 
miles, and thousands of dollars’ worth of 
timber are stolen and carried from our Pa. 
cific ports abroad. Our forestry commis- 
sioners should be made more effective and 
our agricultural colleges include in their 
course the science of forestry. 

Congress obliges the department of agri- 
culture to spend about $200,000 in a political 
seed bureau of which the public has no need 
or use for. It is simply a fraud to hum- 
bug the American farmer. Congress should 
kill the free seed fake and assist the de- 
partment of agriculture in the introduction 
of our domestic products in our newly ac- 
quired territory and our corn pro- 
ducts into China. The efforts of the depart- 
ment of agriculture should be exerted 
along the lines of propagating and distrib- 
uting all new—and rare useful seeds and 
plants of both the United States and for- 
eign countries. Let the $100,000 of the pres- 
ent appropriation that is now used in buy- 
ing these seeds be devoted to state exten- 
sion work in agriculture and horticulture 
by means of schools and lectures, and mak- 
ing experiments direct on the farms. 

Sugar beet culture is attracting great 
attention in many states. The great fruit 
industry is rapidly coming to the front. 
England, Germany, France and Austria are 
importing large quantities of American ap- 
ples. European apples, as a rule, are of 








inferior quality and used for cooking, and 
most of the table fruit is imported from 
America and Canada; consequently the 
quality of our export fruit should be A No 
1. Our brothers on the Pacific coast grow 
almost to perfection, raisins, apricots and 
prunes. Eastern states Patrons ought to 
be able to purchase these fruits at whole- 
sale, with the cost of only transportation, 
and thereby practice the co-operative pol- 
icy we advocate. The same principle could 
be applied to the purchase of grass seed, 
seed potatoes and grain. 

The evaporated and dried fruit’ industry 
has increased rapidly during the past few 
years and is proving a valuable industry 
in our land. Pacific coast dried fruits are 
coming to the front rapidly and have al- 
most entirely taken the place of foreign 
importations, especially prunes. Ten years 
ago we imported annually from 70 to 90,- 
000,000 pounds of prunes; now less than 
500,000 pounds, while during 1897 we have 
exported 15,500,000 pounds of domestic 
prunes. In 1895, 7,000,000 pounds of evapor- 
ated apples were exported; this year nearly 
34,000,000 pounds. Dried fruit exports are 
increasing rapidly and promise well for the 
future. 

The national grange has always claimed 
that justice, equity and right should pre- 
vail in protecting the agricultural classes, 
as well as all other citizens, from imposi- 
tion of whatever nature, and for this rea- 
son, the wool-growing industry appeals to 
this organization at the present time. Sta- 
tistics show that in 1891 only 215,700 pounds 
of shoddy were imported into the United 
States, while in 1895 the importation had 
increased to 20,718,000 pounds, thus displac- 
ing 62,000,000 pounds of unwashed wool in 
1895. With such rapid increase in importa- 
tion, the wool industry is doomed unless 
congress passes similar laws in regard to 
shoddy cloth and clothing to those in re- 
gard to filled cheese, causing such articles 
to be sold under their true name, and 
showing the percentage of shoddy contain- 
ed therein. Patrons should urge upon 
congress the necessity of the passage of 
some law that will protect our citizens 
from this evil and our wool growers from 
ruin, 

The national grange should reaffirm its 
action regarding postal savings banks, na- 
tional pure food laws, amending the anti- 
trust bill, urge the speedy construction of 
the Nicaraguan canal, and'an increased ap- 
priation to extend rural free delivery of 
mail. 

Regarding our cereals, the opening of 
China to our corn products, should its dis- 
integration become a reality and come un- 
der the protectorate of the four great pow- 
ers—England, France, Germany and Rus- 
sia—they will become the United States’s 
greatest competitors and our interests will 
have to be pushed vigorously if we retain 
any hold. The most important step by 
Americans in developing the resources of 
China has been consummated by giving a 
syndicate of American contractors the 
right to develop and build and control 500 
miles of railroad through the richest and 
most populous districts of China. This 
might prove advantageous to the manufac- 
turing and agricultural interests of the 
United States. For we must meet the in- 
evitable laws of supply and demand, and 
our department of agriculture should keep 
the importance of this great problem be- 
fore our law-makers, to see that in the dip- 
lomatic turn of affairs our great agricul- 
tural interest is not lost sight of. 

The world has never seen such rapid evo- 
lutions as have transformed farming in 
the last twenty years. This country was 
just beginning to adjust itself to these 
problems when the Spanish war brought 
up new complications for serious thought. 
If our peace.commission, now in session at 
Paris, decides to hold all of our lately ac- 
quired possessions by conquest from Spain, 
will it result only in importa- 
tion of tropical products and an exporta- 
tion of manufactured articles only? Where 
is the great agricultural class to be benefit- 
ed? The time has come when we as a 
class cannot shut our eyes and say, ‘‘Good 
Lord, deliver us!” What the farmers want 
in the inevitable makeup of new affairs 


that is upon us is, that if the protective 
policy is to prevail the farmer will not be 
made a political cat’s paw to help carry ad- 
ditional burdens for the benefit of tropical 
combinations, but 


trusts and insist on 





‘and parceled out among beet raisers. 


TOPICS OF .THE .TIMES 


having equitable protection on all agricul- 
tural products of this country. 

We have no combination of millionaires 
at the national capital to fight for our in- 
terests. The only way for the American 
farmer to stop the sacrifice of his interests 
is to enter a protest sufficiently loud to ob- 
tain an equitable adjustment for agricul- 
ture. The problem is to have a correspond- 
ing increase of trade in our cereals and 
fruit and dairy products to make an even 
balance, so that we may not be hampered 
by additional taxation without an increased 
demand for our agricultural products. 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


Short Notes. 








Irn New York the state pays a bounty of 
$L per ton of beets grown within the state 
and made into sugar at a factory within the 
siate. The rules are so strict that Penn- 
sylvania farmers who have wished to grow 
beets for the factory at Binghamton, N Y, 
cannot be accommodated. They should 
get several factories in Pennsylvania—a 
state that could produce beets enough to 
supply the U §S with sugar if necessary. 

The first bounty under the Michigan beet 
sugar law of ’97 has been claimed by the 
Michigan Sugar Co, of Bay City. The rate 
is lc p lb. -Since it commenced operations 
Oct 20 the company has manufactured 1,- 
432,500 lbs sugar and claims it is entitled to 
$14,325 from the state treasury. It expects 
to manufacture 7,000,000 ibs this season, and 
to claim a total bounty of $70,000. 

The area under beet cultivation in Eu- 
ropean Russia the past season amounted to 
1,084,000 acres, against 996,000 acres in ’97, 
874,000 acres in ’96. 

The beet. sugar factory at Bay City, Mich, 
is now slicing from 350 to 425 tons of beets 
every 24 hours, and is turning out a very 
fine quality of fine granulated sugar, the 
beets averaging very high in saccharine 
matter, also very high purity. The enter- 
prise is so highly satisfactory that it is 
said that another factory of twice the size 
is to be built in Bay City. 

With a fair season California will pro- 
duce the largest crop of sugar in her his- 
tory next. year. The Spreckels factory at 
Salinas will consume 3000 tons of beets 
daily, the Los Alamitos factory in Orange 
county will use 700 tons; the Crockett fac- 
tory 500 tons; the Union sugar company at 
Santa Maria 1000 tons and the Huenema 
factory 1000 tons. Besides these the Chino, 
Alvarado and Watsonville factories will be 
worked to their full capacity. Preparations 
are being made for an extraordinary large 
acreage of beets in the state this coming 
season, and as it is not probable that two 
dry seasons will come together, a. fair crop 
of beets, at least, may be counted on, and 
if so the output of California sugar next 
year will be enormous. 


Beet Pulp Reserved for Beet Raisers—A 
few years ago, pulp from beets, after ex- 
traction of sugar, was a waste product that 
California farmers would not use. Now it is 
highly prized and every ton of it is utilized. 
On this point Supt Morse writes us: 

“The demand for beet pulp, which has al- 
ready risen to the capacity of our Watson- 
ville (Cal) mill, was intensified this year by 
the scarcity of feed and a fancy price could 
have been obtained for this product, if we 
had taken advantage of.the situation. This 
was not done, but pulp was supplied at 10c 
per 2000 lbs, F O B wagons or cars at mill, 
The 
value of beet pulp for fodder is well appre- 
ciated here and far exceeds the nominal 
price we charge. We furnish the pulp to 
beet raisers in proportion to the number of 
acres of beets planted, and this privilege 
to buy pulp at a nominal price is sought 
after, and is a factor in obtaining beet 
contracts. We are content with the greater 
common interest promoted between mill and 
farmer and a constantly appreciating mar- 
ket for the pulp.” 


Lameness—H. A. H. (N Y) has a mare 


which he says is troubled with what a 
dcctor calls a weak ankle. She has been 
blistered, but it has done no good. If she 


has a weak ankle, blistering and rest are 
the best remedy. But it is likely the lame- 
ness is caused by the commencement of a 
bene spavin. Have the hock joint exam- 
ined by a qualified veterinary surgeon, if 
pessible, and then report the result to us. 
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DRY BRONGHITIS. 


I have in former articles described chronic 
bronchitis, bronchial phthisis and bronchia) 
asthma. There is another form ot this disease 
called dry bronchitis, in which the matter ex- 
pectorated is neither profuse nor watery nor 
purulent, but a glutinous kind of stuff of a 
bluish white or pearl gray color. It is attended 
by slight cough and some shortness of breath. 
It is caused by chronic inflammation of the 
lining membrane of the air tubes which by 
thickening the membrane diminishes their 
caliber and obstructs free breathing. Some- 
times tubes of considerable size become com- 
pletely blocked up by this tough phlegm, pro- 
ducing great difficulty of respiration. 

Of all the forms of bronchitis this is the 
most common. Laennec tells us that ‘in the 
most favered parts of France fully one-half 
of the people are found on careful examina- 
tion to have thickening of some portion of the 
mucous lining of the lungs, caused by dry 
bronchitis.” It is the most insid.ous of lung 
complaints. Those suffering from it have only 
a slight cough, it may be but a trifling cough- 
ing spell in the morning. They sometimes 
have a chilly sensation in the forenoon and 
toward evening slight fever. The one symp- 
tom that is present in all cases is that they 
“get out of breath” more easily than formerly. 

here is @ feeling of more or less tightness 
and oppression in the chest, which is relieved 
from time to time by coughing up the tough, _ 
jelly-like r-atter before described. Sometimes 
the cough comes on in paroxysms, and is then 
attended by oppression and distress like asth- 
ma. Or inquiry of one so affected, if he has 
any lung trouble he will almost certainly an- 
swer you “‘No,” and yet during your conver- 
sation will perhaps hack and raise this bluish 
mucus half a dozen times. — 

This disease is the chief sursery from which 
consumption springs. It is tue first manifes- 
tation of that chronic bronchial disease which 
ultimately destroys the epiinelium and opens 
the door to the attack of t..e germs. Con- 
sumption can always be prevented by arrest- 
ing and removing the bronchia’? disease be- 
fore the epithelium is destroyed. Were these 
bronchial cases treated successfully consump- 
tion as a disease would. be unknown. It comes 
from their neglect and is the direct conse- 
quence of bad and ineffective treatment. 

Lung diseases have been with me a life 
study. My researches and discoveries long 
ago taught me their entire curability by direct 
treatment of the lungs and .weir total incura- 
bility by any stomach medication. 

To be able to treat these diseases success- 
fully I require to know the history of each 
case: how it began, how long it has continued, 
its present symptoms, the patient’s age and 
the state of the general health. It is better 
also to send a portion of the morning expecto- 
ration for examination. On this information 
I can lay down a definite course for its cure. 

ROBERT HUNTER, M 
Specialist in Lung Cases, 117 West Forty- fifth 
street, New York. 

Note—Readers of this paper who are inter- 
ested can have Dr Hunter’s book free by ad- 
dressing him as above. 
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IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 


With water, at Hemet; good market. Greater variety 





of profitable products grown here than in ony other 
e 


portion of the State. Large illustrated pamphlet, giv- 
tt pare facts and figures FREE. Address 

T LAND CO., Department C, Hemet, 
Riverside Co., California. 





TENNESSEE. 


Many new colonies are settling in Tennessee along the 
line of the Nashville-Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway. 
Cheap lands, productive soils, ahem climate, @ hos- 
pitabie people. For particulars write t 

KI LLEBR 


nucsiguatien Agent, Nethritie, Tenn 
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SHEPHERD 5 MANUAL 


By HENRY STEWART. It is so plain that a farmer as 
farmer’s son who has never kept a sheep, may learn how 
to man a flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
the experienced shepherd may —— many suggestions 
from it. The results of personal experience of some years 
with the characters of the various modern breeds of sheep, 
the sheep raising capabilities of many portions of our ex- 
tensive territory and that of Can nd the careful 
study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly sub- 
ject, as well as the methods of management — for 








under our circumstances, are here gathered, Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, “81.50 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 


ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,.New York. 
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Dates of Important Meetings. 


Washington dairy, Ellensburg....Dec 27-29 
Creamery buttermakers, Sioux Falls, S D, 
Jan 23-29 
Southwest Iowa horticultural, Council 
EP Te eee ere eT Dec 20-22 





Alton Lilinois horticultural, Alton....Jan 1 
Kansas improved stock breeders’, To- 
WOR. vcascecteascecencesaccecestes "Jan 9-11 
eesltinetn California dairy, Los Angeles, 
Jan 14 
Chicago poultry SHOW.......++sesee: Jan 9-14 
National pure food congress, Washing- 
OO, BP Glescdccete aaeee .Jan 18-21 
National league of commission mer- 
chants, New Orleans... .--Jan 11-13 
Exhibition of range cattle, Denver, 
Jan 24-27 
Iowa agricultural society, Des Moines, 
Jan 10 
Nebraska dairy, Fremont........Dec 20-22 
lllinois state horticultural, Springfield, 
Dec 27-29 
Kansas state horticultural, Topeka 
Dec 27-29 


fllinois state dairy, Galesburg.....Jan 10-12 
Okio agricultural convention, Columbus, 


Jan 12 

Ohio farmers’ institute, Columbus, 
Jan 10-11 

Ohio breeders’ and other live stock 
associations, Columbus........... Jan 10 


New York dairy, Gouverneur......Jan 24-26 
Eastern Ontario dairy, Kingston..Jan 11-13 
New Jersey dairy, Trenton............Jan 12 
Western Ontario dairy, Guelph....Jan 17-19 
New Jersey horticultural, Trenton..Jan 4-5 

Peninsula horticultural, Smyrna, Del, 
Jan 11-13 

Pennsylvania horticultural, Harrisburg, 
Jan 18-19 

Rochester, 
Jan 25-26 

St Andrews horticultural, St Andrews 
BES, Wien seccccscnaesvectansanneses Jan 27 


Western N Y horticultural, 





NEW YORK. 


Allegany, Cattaraugus Co, Dec 14— 
Cheese factories have shut down. The last 
sales at home brought 9%c. This year’s 
corn crop was the best for years, owing to 
the late fall. The apple crop turned out 
better than expected. This fruit is not 
raised to a very great extent.» Outside buy- 
ers never come in. A few business men of 
the town do the buying and pay $1.50 and 
furnish the barrels. Potatoes are selling 
for 59c per bu. Dressed pork is worth 5c for 
light, and 4%c for heavy. But little snow 
has fallen. The ground is frozen and roads 
are in good shape. 

Bedford, Westchester Co, Dec 13—The 
heavy snowstorm of Nov 27 suddenly put a 
stop to outside farm work, which was pro- 
gressing finely through previous unusual- 
ly mild weather. Some corn yet to husk, 
and many patches of turnips to gather. As 
yet there is no frost in the ground. Roads 





were impassable for several days 
on account of the heavy snow- 
drifts and in many places the drifts 


were heavier than at the time of the bliz- 
zard of ’88. A heavy rainstorm on the even- 
ing of Dec 4 has spoiled the sleighing and 
turned the roads through the drifts into 
beds of slush. Cows continue in brisk de- 
mand at high prices. Milkmen from Stam- 
ford, Ct, visit this neighborhood in quest of 
milk several times a week, as they are un- 
able to find milk enough for their routes 
without this 13 mile drive. Potatoes were 
an uneven crop, some scarcely worth dig- 
ging, while other.fields gave a large yield 
of fine tubers. The general complaint this 
year is that the tubers are badly eaten. 
Apples a light crop, and keeping poorly. 
Many have not enough for their home use. 
Corn generally below the average in yield, 
due to its having been badly broken down by 
high winds during the growing season. 
Stalks are much below the average in qual- 
ity. 

Durham, Greene Co, Dec 12—The weather 
has been very pleasant, bright sunny days 
and splendid sleighing. The fields are cov- 
ered 4 inches deep with frozen rain and 
snow, heavy enough to skate on. There is 
to be a farmers’ institute here at 1.30 p m, 
Dec 23 and continuing until noon of the 
next day. The speakers are to be F. A. 


Converse, Dr C. D. Smead, Prof W. W. Hall, 
Rev C. E. Hoyt, Hon A. W. Litchard and 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


Mr Orson Winans. The local interest in 
this institute is much greater than it was 
last year. 
Dansville, 
grain is 


Steuben Co, Dec 13—Winter 


well protected by snow. 
There is considerable complaint of 
potatoes rotting in the cellar. Some 
are selling to get rid of them, getting 32c 
per bu. Buckwheat sells for $1 per 100 Ibs. 
Stock enters the winter in good condition. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Dec 13— 
Thanksgiving came and left us snowbound 
with winter weather. Most farmers are 
ready for this sudden change and stock goes 
into winter quarters in unusually fine con- 
dition. Several auctions have been held 
this fall at which live stock brought very 
high prices, while hay sold at $2 to 3 per 
ton. Potatoes are still being drawn in lib- 
eral quantities, at l per bbl. Buell brothers 
are shipping many cars of apples; the crop 
was not so light as first thought. They are 
now bringing 2 to 2.50 per bbl and Pound 
Sweets are very much higher. Many farm- 
ers are learning the value of a good or- 
chard. The Hon Hiram Sisson, who has 
been sick more or less for some time, is 
once more out, hale and hearty. He is one 
of our old settlers. Times are better and 
all who seek employment have no trouble 
in finding it. Nothing doing in straw: Eggs 
and butter advancing. Many turkeys will 
be held for the holiday trade. 


Floyd, Oneida Co, Dec 13—Fall plowing 
nearly done. Winter grain looking well. 
Dry stock is scarce and high. Veal and 
chickens bring good prices and turkeys are 
in good demand. Potatoes are plentiful at 
40 to 50c per bu. Hay is abundant and very 
cheap. Buckwheat is of a good quality and 
retails at 2c per Ib. It looks as though 
cheese would bring better prices next sea- 
son, because the milk stations are being 
built all the way to Utica. William Row- 
lands has closed his cheese factory for the 
season. Henry W. Evans has retired from 
his store and will engage in farming, and 
George Bentley will take his place. 


Glenville, Schenectady Co, Dec 13—The 
heavy rains and winter setting in so early 
have kept most farmers from finishing their 
fall plowing. Hauling wood is the order 
of the day. Buckwheat and rye are both 
advancing in price. Augustus Chamberlain 
has erected a hennery 160 ft long. Papers 
incorporating the Scotia mercantile com- 
pany of Scotia have been filed with the 
secretary of state. The new concern is 
capitalized at $1500, divided into 150 shares. 
Its objects are stated to be to deal in farm 
produce. Most of the officers are grangers. 
The store of J. B. Wilson has been rented 
by this company. 


Holland Patent, Oneida Co, Dec 13—Work 


on the new milk station is being pushed 
and when completed it will be the largest 
one on the line. It is 132x30 ft. This is the 
greatest milk center in this section and the 
outlook is favorable for a brisk business. 
Competition with the cheese factories will 
benefit the farmers and should be encour- 
aged. 


Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, Dec 13—Snow 
is quite badly drifted. There has been con- 
siderable wood cut this fall and a few 
large jobs let. The farmers are making 
the most of the snow and teams are all 
busy. Dressed pork sells at 5c per lb whole- 
sale, and fowls are correspondingly low. 
Eggs are very scarce. Potatoes and apples 
are keeping fairly well and bring a good 
price. 

Morris, Otsego Co, Dec 13—The weather 
here has been severe for the time of vear. 
H. S. Mattison of the state agricultural 
force has rented his Hillside dairy farm. 
G. P. Turnbull recently sold to A G. Car- 
rick for Fairview dairy farm two seven- 
months’-old calves at $20 each, and one 
three-months old for 10, all Jerseys. Eggs 
are selling for 24c per doz, butter 18c, hay 
$4 to 5 per ton at barn. 


Malone, Franklin Co, Dec 13—The tem- 
perature of the month of November was 
below the normal in this locality. Cloudy 
weather prevailed most of the time with 
more than an average amount of preci- 
pitation. The weather was very tnfavor- 
able for finishing fall work, and much 
plowing remains to be done. Considerable 
corn is still in the field, and too wet to be 





brought in and husked. All farm products 
are moving to market at rather low prices, 
especially hay, which is being delivered on 
the cars at $6 to 7. Many carloads of cat- 
tle have been bought in this county during 
the fall and shipped to points west of Chi- 
cago to be fed during the winter for beef, 
and reshipped back east as Chicago beef, 
This is a matter that should be carefully 
considered by all farmers in this county. Is 
it for their interest to sell their young cat- 
tle to western feeders. Would it not be bet- 
ter for them to feed their cattle at home, 
enrich their worn-out farms, and furnish 
their home markets with home-fed beef? 
One-half of the beef consumed in this coun- 
ty is called Chicago beef. Threshing grain 
is well advanced and wheat, oats and bar- 
ley are yielding well. 


Medway, Greene Co, Dec 12—Farmers 


have done but little fall plowing on ac- 
count of bad weather. Many are drawing 
hay and rye straw to market for a very 
small price. Bright rye straw, well pre- 
served, is about $5 per ton. The potato crop 
was nearly a complete failure. Many farm- 
ers are now buying for their family use 
Apples were a light crop of poor quality 
and have rotted badly. They are mostly out 
of farmers’ hands. Powell & Bedell, 
Winans & Delemater of Coxsackie, and I. 
G. Ward Co of Ravenna have taken most 
of them at $1.25 to 1.75 per bbl. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co, Dec 12—J. Ster- 
ling Sill milked 27 cows during Oct and Nov, 
and the daily average during Oct was 476 
lbs and during Nov 530 lbs. The 
cews came in during the spring. 
They were fed during Oct and Nov on en- 
silage and bran. The milk goes to the Rose- 
mary creamery at Adams. Stock is housed. 
The farmers are butchering and getting 
ready for deep snow. 

Stony Creek, Warren Co, Dec 13—Quite a 
large amount of fall plowing has been done 
here in spite of stormy weather. Apples 
were a light crop and badly affected by in- 
sects. Those picked in good condition are 
rotting and it looks as if good apples by the 
middle of winter will bring fancy prices. 
Potatoes, which were a good crop with some 
farmers, were a very,light crop with many 
others, but they seem to be keeping well 
in cellars. Hay was an immense crop. Cat- 
tle bring*very high prices. Spring calves 
have sold at $10 to 12 each, and milch cows 
for 30 to 40, other cattle accordingly. Sheep 
have been sold lately at 3. Horses are very 
low and unsalable at any price. 


Schenectady, Duanesburg, Dec 13— 


Threshing is about all done, but hay press- 
ing and marketing still continue. An im- 
mense amount has been and is being shipped 
from this place, but it does not bring in 
much needed cash to the farmers. The 
expense of handling it is no less than for- 
merly. Fall plowing was generally com- 
pleted before winter set in. 


Williamson, Wayne Co, Dec 13—The first 
snow of any amount fell Dec 4 and 5. 
Sleighing is excellent. The apple crop in 
this section was the smallest in several 
years. One farmer, who in ’96 had over 10,- 
000 bu of apples, had this year less than 
100. Much of the wheat was sown early 
and made a very heavy growth. Many 
fields were attacked by insects and turned 
yellow. About the usual acreage sown. A 
farmers’ institute will be held in grang2 
hall Jan 18-19. Large quantities of apples 
were shipped here to be evaporated, but all 
evape@rators are closed now. Nearly all 
of those who went west to buy or evaporate 
apples have returned. Buyers are offering 
about-4%c for hogs d w. Turkeys are 10c 
1 w, chickens and fowls from 5 to 7c. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 








Springhill, Fayette Co, Dec 12—The sud- 
den cold weather caught much corn and 
fodder still in the field. Frankenburg & 
Brooks have husked over 6000 bu of corn 
and shredded a large amount of fodder 
with their new machine. A. I. West had 
one of the finest fields of corn ever grown 
in this community; variety Improved Leam- 
ing. The farmers’ institute at Smithfield 
promises to be a very successful one. Lo- 
cal Manager L. D. Ramsay is greatly en- 
couraged in the work. Prof Heiges of York 
Co will be one of the instructors, 











OHIO. 





The State Pheasantry—At a meeting of 


the state fish and game commission, held in 
Columbus’ several bids for the con- 
struction of the residence of the 
superintendent of the fish hatchery 
and pheasantry were opened. Seven 
bids for the building at London 
ranged from $1600 to 2300, which made such 
a disparity in the bids that the commis- 
sion thought there must be a mistake, and 
will give bidders a chance to correct their 
mistake. 

Ohio Cattle to Europe—Two of the finest 
carloads of cattle ever shipped from Ross 
county for the export trade were ‘sent to 
Liverpool from Frankfort. The average 
weight of the cattle was 1530 lbs. More will 
go later. 

Crawford Co—Those prepared for winter 
may have a good time now, or do up that 
long program of indoor work put off on ac- 
count of out-door work in the fall. Thresh- 
ing corn with grain separators has become 
something of a faShion here. If the fodder 
be dry and the corn’cured there will be 
little risk of either spoiling. The corn will 
be clean enough to grind on any kind of a 
mill. It is better to husk part of the crop 
by hand for hog feeding and then if de- 
sired the fodder may be threshed when the 
corn has been separated. 


Williams Co—Some corn still remains in 
the fields. The crop is about 90 per cent of 
a full crop; quality good. Wheat has made 
an immense growth, but the fly is playing 
sad havoc with many fields of early sown. 
A cold wave struck this section Nov 22 and 
the weather has remained unfavorable al- 
most continuously since, which accounts for 
much unhusked corn. Potatoes are a geod 
crop and of good quality. Apples are 
very scarce. Hog cholera is causing quite 
a loss to some farmers. Parties from the 
western dairy sections are making a strong 
effort to get farmers interested in dairying, 
and establish a creamery upon the Elgin 
system; 40 shares of $100 each are demanded 
for a start. 

Morgan Co—Corn all cribbed and a fair 
crop. Plenty of hay. Stock of all kinds 
scarce and high. Cattle $3.75 to 4 per cwt. 
Breeding ewes in great demand; price 2.5 
per head up according to quality. Few cat- 
tle fed in this section. There was a large 
acreage of wheat sown in this section but 
early sown is being injured by fly. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Huntington, Dec 7—Farmers are improv- 
ing last week’s snow by drawing logs and 
wood. George K. Stanton has sold his milk 
route to W. C. Phillips. W. L. Nasbit of 
New Haven, Ct, has the Edward Fox farm. 
Samuel Dunham has exchanged his farm 
for the house of Fred Truman of Spring- 
field. Edward Raby has bought James E. 
Smith’s farm. Mrs Jane Crowley of Hol- 
yoke has bought the Orin Converse place in 
Knightville. Butter sells for 27c, eggs 30c, 
potatoes 50c. : 

New Marlboro, Dec 8—During the recent 
big storm a sad loss occurred to this town 
in the burning of the fine residence of J. 
K. Bloodgood. It caught fire from the fire- 
place in his room during the night, and he 
barely escaped with his life. There were 
thousands of dollars of furniture and val- 
uables lost. The storm caught many farm- 
ers unprepared, with buckwheat and corn 
out. Eggs are very scarce at 30 to 35c. 


An Object Lesson—About four years ago 
a co-operative creamery was started in 
Millington where the conditions seemed 
hardly favorable for anything more than 
a feeble existence. Fortunately a business 
man consented to take charge of it for a 
while. To add further to the original bur- 
den a debt of $1000 was incurred in order 
to complete building and equipment. From 
that day until the present time this enter- 
prise has been in operation, constantly 
gaining in patronage and good repute 
among its customers. They have had no 
surplus since June, and at the present time 
every pound of the product is taken just as 
soon as it can be finished. Patrons re- 
eeive their checks regularly every 30 days. 
The payment for Oct was 24c per Ib of but- 
ter fat. It is true economy to have a capa- 
ble business man in charge of affairs. Wére 








AMONG THE :#ARMERS 


this the case in every instance, the closed 
up creamery would be unknown in southern 
New England. 


Charlton City, Dec 7—The blizzard of 
Nov 27 and 28 blocked everything and found 
everyone quite unprepared. Nearly every- 
one had housed cattle though one man left 
his out and was arrested and fined $50 asa 


result, On the whole the storm broke the 
record for many years especially at this 
season. Milk dealers suffered most. Lewis 


Plouff has bought a fine new horse. 


CONNECTICUT. 





Barkhamsted, Dec 7—Farmers follow- 
ed field work up to Nov 24 with- 
out interruption from frost or snow. 
Less than the usual acreage of rye 
has been sown. Turnips are a large 


crop and sell slowly. Produce of all kinds 
in light demand. Milch cows are in good 
flesh, but the flow of milk is light. The un- 
occupied farm house and barn belonging 
to Carlton Roberts, near Riverton, was re- 
cently burned. J. J. Wright has moved into 
his new house. The Merrill house at Pleas- 
ant Valley has been enlarged. Considerable 
interest is taken in poultry, and buildings 
are being fitted up for the purpose. Hens 
are not laying well. Mrs John Wheeler, 
who lost her barns by fire, will use a to- 
bacco shed for sheltering stock. 


Haddam, Dec 7—Two Italian teamsters 
have bought farms and are building new 
barns. T. A. Spencer is fitting up a build- 
ing for a separator, expecting to buy milk. 
Cows are in good demand at good prices. 
Potatoes bring 60c. Farmers are rather in- 
clined to hold for better prices. 





The Milk Market. 


At New York, the situation remains 
practically as last week, with the ex- 
change price 3c p qt and surplus at $1.49 p 
can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 








cans for the week ending Dec 12 were as 
follows: 

Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& WestRR, 27,016 675 273 
N Y Central. 15,213 152 434 
N Y¥. Ont & West, 27,00 900 — 
West Shore. 14,146 346 479 
N Y. Sus and West, 11,350 143 69 
NY & Putnam. 3.101 _ 75 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 — 
Del. Lack & West, 38.376 445 — 
Long Isiana, 595 _ _ 
N J Central, 2.310 95 _ 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 ~ 
Other sources, 4.650 _ — 
Total receipts. 168,411 2,286 1,255 
Daily av this week, 24,058 326 179 
Daily av last week, 23,294 351 202 
Corres’ing week last year, 22,819 - 581 144 


The supply of milk for the Boston mar- 
ket, which receives as much as 8,000,000 qts 
monthly, has been handled within the re- 
cent past more advantageously than for a 
long time. The total receipts during Nov 
showed a falling off of fully 10 per cent, 
while sales were nearly as large as a month 
earlier and a year ago. As a result the sur- 
plus for which the contractors only pay a 
butter price of 144%c p can of 8% qts was 
much less than usual. Out of total re- 
ceipts at Boston during Nov, about 14 per 
cent of milk formed this surplus which 
sold at what it was worth, converted into 
butter, against over 20 per cent in Oct and 
23 per cent in Nov, ’97. 

The market for condensed milk is tending 
upward, and in some instances the whole- 
sale price has been advanced 10c p case. 





Grange Notes. 

Annual sessions of the various state 
granges are now being held. N J led off 
last week with a harmonious, well-attended, 
business meeting. This week the _ state 
granges of Del, Mass, Md, O, Pa, RI and 
Vt have been held. Next week, the Me and 
N H state granges convene Dec 20 for a 
three days’ session. Ct Patrons assemble 
Jan 10, W Va Jan il and WN Y in Feb. 

The prompt appearance of the journal of 
proceedings of the recent sessions of the 
national grange is to be most highly com- 
mended. They are now being distributed. 
Let every state grange be equally as ener- 
getic, for a prompt appearance of national 
and state reports is of untold assistance to 
grange workers. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has. during the Zear. some 
thing tosell or exchange. or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Avgriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment. and each initial, or a number. counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order. and advertisements 
must have address on,as we cannot forward replies seut 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
mn issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“ FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the reguiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All * Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pear! ype. no large display type being used, thus making 
; sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


OLAND-CHINA HOGS, Klever’s Model. Wilke, Tecumseh 
2nd, Free Trade, any age or sex. Thin Rind Hogs, the best 
ay n hog ritual Rretite. either sex. ‘Transportation Prepaid. 





D. B. GARRI Sarroliton, Ky. 
3 BEAGLE Rabbit Hounds, broken on Rabbit. Stickers 
and Stayers on Trail. 3) Fox Hounds know nothi but 
pant Som, - HOWARD TAYLOR, Farmers’ Hotel, 
ester, Pa. 





ABGE EECt Eee BERKSHIRES for sale of is anew 
reeding. Pigs o: Registered and ranteed. 
TRUMBAUER, Trumbeworsville. 1 Pa. ot 


R SALE—Pair of heavy_ horses, 3,100 Ibss Westinghouse 
Thresher: Westingheges, Engine; Dedrick Steam Hay Press. 
D. C. SIMPSON, Jasper. N. Y 


Wes and Rabbit Hounds, Setters, Pointers, Fox 
Collies, Silver Wyandottes and Pekin Ducks. 
Summitville, N. Y. 
| yen ey Boars: also rene Pe te at fa:mers’ 
prices. Pedigrees direct to importation RSHMAN, 
Ringgold. Md. 


HESTERS—Service Boars, $10 to $15. Sows to farrow in March, 
: gis. a Pups, Poultry ard Pigeons. PAINE, South 
andolp 


ERSEYS, St. lambert and Combination. for sale—6 cows, 7 
heifers. 18 bulls. 8S E. NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 


AaCr4 CATS for sale. MRS. F. D. BROWN, Mt. Riga, 








Terriers, Scotc 
J. K. BOY cE 

















POULTRY. 


A B. COOK, Petersburg, Va., 
e clusively for 16 years. 
Hawkins and my own combination etrains. 
strain, $1.00 to $1.50 each. 


Barred Piymouth Rocks ex 
Cockereis from Bradley. Thompson 
Birds from either 





IVE and Dressed Poultry, Butter, Eggs, Grain, Hay, Straw. 
Peas, Beans, &c. GIBBS & BRO.. Commission crohanta, 
308 North Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 65 


highest reference. 


| bg gy GAMES and White W yandottes, $1.50 each; White Leg- 
horn, 8. 8. Hambu W. C. B. Polish, $1.25; Hawkins strain 
B.P. Rocks. 85. C. C C. FULTON, Stewartatown, Pa. 


1.200 33 BIRDS for Sale, all varieties Poultry. ns and 
— Colored Description 60 Page ik, 10c, 
J ‘A. BE RGEY “Telford, Pa. 


Ww HI is y Bway mem Rock cockerels for ante or guehenge at $1.00 
» DATER, Melrese, Rens. Co., N. ¥ 


\V HITE Plymouth Rock pullets, 75e each; cockerels, $1.00 
EDWIN ‘MICHENER, Carversville, Pa. 


) Saat 8 MOUTH Rocks, cockerel, 
ee A 


TRELL,. Poestenkill, 
SEEDS. 


IMOTHY SEED, choice Minnesota .gewe clean seed, $1.05 per 

bushel. Medium Red Clover, €4.! ) per bushel. Mammoth or 

Pea Vine Clover, true Minnesota own seed, $4.45 per bushel. 

Write for samples and catalogue. Buy now while the price is low. 
FARMER SEED CO.,, Faribault, Minn. 


MITH’S Potato farm ges potatoes. 
man. Manchester, 


FARM MACHINERY. 


OR SALE—25-gal. Feed Cookers, #6. cash, or $2.99 with order 

} yous $3.25 in 30 days. FARM SUPPLY CO., 5 Beekman &t., 

ONARCH and Hammonton Incubators for sale. 
Arlingion, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


7. 
Gey aSleigh for #5. Four steel runners read7 for use. Wiil 
I fit the axle of anv light wagon. Adjustable to wide or nar- 
row track. A heavier size or business wazons; weicht 70 Jbs.: ca- 
paciey one ton, with shield over — for $6. Freight paid by 
AMES CASE. Colchester, Conn 


BEAUTIFUL Ring, for selling six vials of Famil 
at2ic each. No monev in advance. COSMOS 
CO.. Post Office Box 2.023 Station A., Phila. Pa. 


HEUMATISM—An unfailing cure. Prescription sent for one 
ollar. W.B. BAKER, Collington, Prince George Co., Mary- 

















$1.25; trio. $4.00. WM. COT. 








Catalogue, by best seede- 








VICTOR, 








Medicin 
EDICI 





land. 


w* NTBD—Partner, my Farm, South. NICHOLAS GRIM- 
SHAME, Charleston. S. C. 
40 Fen ane, Send for price list. F. 8. FALE SS 
e 











Over Forty 
Inquiries. 


arty in York State writes: “In regard to my 
nang under the head of Farmers’ Exchange in 

Agriculturist, would say it was in. every way 
past nwa Bey as it enabled me to dispose of several o' 
my turkeys to good advantage. It Leg me over forty 
fo Spe and I am so well pleased that I hope to adver- 
ise again before long.” 


adverths 
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THE GRAIN 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


TRADE. 



































Wheat | Corn Oats 
Cash orspot |— 

1898 | 1897 | 1898] 1897 } 1898 | 1897 
Chicago.........| 68 | 05 | 34 | 25 | 26%! 203, 
New York ...... 74%} .9634| 3914} 3144] 31 | 26% 
Boston .....+.... _ -—_ | 42 aT Abe) 30%, 
, | SEO 683%} 94%! .34 | .26 7 | 2 
St Lous......... 69 | 96%) .3154) .25 2714) .20 
Minneapolis ...| .62%| .88%) .29%») .24 26 | .21% 
SS RS ' 90 |1.10%! .58 | 43%] — | — 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades} Wheat | Corn | Oats 
Dec..... eine 5% | 323, — 
| RR  -«@ | ss | 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA, 


This week | Last week | One yr ago 


Wheat, bu, | 26,738,000 | 24,115 000 | 34,744,000 — 
epee 19,846,000 20,362,000 40,680.000 
eRe 5,361 ,000 __ 5,544,000 14,349,000 


At Chicago, surroundings have been rath- 
ec against wheat prices, these sagging 
1%;@2%c last week before there was any 
show of recovery. It is well to note, how- 
ever, that influences are largely sentimen- 
tal rather than actual, The statistical po- 
sition has na more of discouragement in it 
than for some time past. The old year is 
ciosing with the record of exports since the 
latest crop began to move phenomenally 
large. Receipts at primary points in the 
northwest have proved liberal, but this is 
to be expected, and farmers as a whole 
have shown no demoralization in their de- 
sire to market their crops. Cables have 
brought some hints of unfavorable 
weather conditions both in India, 
where a_ large yield next March is 
considered unlikely, and in Argen- 
tina, where the crop is now practically 
ready for harvest. 

But all these influences failed to prevent 
what was at least a temporary withdraw- 
al of support. Bearish operators made 
the most of large receipts in the northwest 
and the condition of winter wheat now in 
the ground. They also pointed to the large 
shipments of wheat and flour from surplus 
countries to western Europe, although they 


purposely failed to note that much 
of this supply came from our own 
borders. Considerable dullness has pre- 


vailed in speculative circles, and this was 
perhaps the indirect cause of more or 
less selling on the part of traders who had 
previously bought for Dec delivery, and 
now do not want to take the property and 


pay for it. About the usual demand exists 
for wheat on home milling account. 
The market declined to the basis 


of 63c p bu for the contract grade, Dec de- 
livery, subsequently rallying somewhat, 
with May about 1%c premium. 

Bearish operators in corn have found an 
excuse for endeavoring to depress the 
merket in the clear and cold weather in the 
west, contributory to a liberal movement 
from the country and a consequent piling 
up of stocks. But the cash demand is 
good on both home and foreign account, 
exports continue liberal and the market as 
a whole is healthy in spite of occasional 
slight price declines. Late last week the 
market worked down a shade under 33c for 
No 2 mixed, Dec delivery, with May 33%c. 
No 2 cash has been selling around 34c p bu 
in store and the usual premium in carloads. 

After a period of considerable strength 
the oats market has weakened somewhat, 
though not badly, Dec selling off nearly 1c 
to the basis of 25%c p bu. The recent ad- 
vance brought out increased ship- 
ments from the country and liberal selling 
of elevator interests and commission 
houses. The surroundings are not mate- 
rially changed. No 2 mixed for delivery 
next May has remained close to 26c p bu. 
The cash demand is generally good with 
white oats selling by sample at 27%@29c 
p bu. 

In rye some firmness has been manifested 
under a good demand for the restricted 
offerings. Receipts continue fair and the 
quality excellent, local buyers and export- 
ers both showing some interest in the mar- 
ket. Sales on the basis of 53c p bu for No 
2, and 52@52t¢c for No 3. 

The general range of quotations in barley 
remains much as recently, but the market 
has shown a little less firmness. Buyers 


have secured considerable quantities in the 
past fortnight, and 


as a result have ex- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


hibited more or. less indifference, espec- 
ially at outside quotations. Offerings are 
not burdensome, however, and there is 
ready clearance of everything. Poor to 
good feed barley 37@41c p bu, low grade 
malting 42@45c, fair to fancy 46@52c. 

Timothy seed has been in considerable 
request on both cash and future account, 
although market lacking in activity. Fair 
to good country seed $2@2 20 p ctl, prime 
2 25, Mar delivery 2 40. Clover seed offer- 
ings small and so with the demand, but 
market quotably steady around 7 25 p ctl 
for contract prime and 7 35 for Mar de- 
livery. 

At Toledo, wheat market quiet and with- 
out important change, this city having the 
smallest stock at the opening of Dec in 
recent years. No 2 red soft 68%c p bu, cash 
or Dec delivery, May 69@69%c. Corn quiet 
and about steady at 34@34%c p bu for No 2 
mixed. Clover seed less firm under liberal 
receipts and offerings, and a disappointing 
shipping demand. Old prime $4@4 05 p bu, 
new prime, crop of ’98, 4 40, March 4 55. 

At New York, markets have shown no 
niaterial change during the past week. Ex- 
ports of wheat have continued large, this 
heavy movement toward Europe serving to 
depress the foreign markets. European 
stocks are not burdensome, however, and 
there would seem to be good reason for a 
hope in continued buying. Sales here on 
the basis of 754%.@76%c p bu for No2red win- 
ter in store; flour dull and relatively easy. 
Buckwheat nearly steady with an under- 
tone of firmness, quotable at 52@54c p bu, 
buckwheat flour $2@2 10 p 100 Ibs. Corn 
without important change and selling on 
the basis of 39@391lec p bu for No 2 mixed 
in store. Oats quotable on the basis of 3lc 
for No 2 in store, carlots of good to choice 
clipped and white at usual sharp premium. 
Rye dull at 56@56%c p bu, rye flour steady 
at 2 90@3 50 p bbl. Barley in moderate de- 
mand at 50@60c p bu, according to quality. 

No 2 Spring Wheat Tabooed—The di- 
rectors of the Chicago board of trade have 
disapproved of the petition to have No 2 
spring wheat again made deliverable on 
contracts. For a great many years up to 
about a year ago, No 2 spring was one of 
the ‘‘contract grades,’ but has since sold 
on its merits at a considerable discount 
under No 2 red winter and No 1 northern 
spring. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 


A generally weaker tone has developed 
in the butter markets of all the principal 
distributing centers both east and west. 
This is shown by its being impossible to ob- 
tain recent quotations at Chicago, while in 
New York.a decline of 2@3c p Ib for fancy 
grades was recorded. The causes assigned 
are that less than a normal demand exists 
and outside buyers are seemingly indiffer- 
ent to the trend of the market. Also hold- 
ers of cold storage goods unloaded heavily 
and this had its depressing effect. Receipts 
are only moderate, but with the temporarily 
limited demand it proved out of the ques- 
tion to maintain the generally high range of 
prices which had existed. This recent break 
in New York corresponds with one which 
occurred at about the same time last year. 
Export business is being done almost ex- 
clusively with continental Europe, England 
buying little. 

New York State—At Albany, firm. Good 
to ch cmy 23@24c p Ib, prints 24@25c, dairy 
21@22c.—At Syracuse, good to ch cmy 21@ 
23c, prints 23@24c, dairy 17@20c. 

At New York, substantially steady at 
range of prices quoted. Cmy western extras 
20c p Ib, firsts 18@19c, seconds 16@lic, N Y 
emy finest 19c, firsts 17@1842c, western cmy 
June extras 18%@19c, firsts 16@17c, western 
imit cmy finest 16%@lic, firsts 14%@15'ec, 
western factory June extras 14@14'4c, fresh 
14@15c, roll butter fcy 1444@l5c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active. Good to ch 
emy 23c p lb, prints 24c, dairy 13@14c.—At 
Cincinnati, fey Elgin cmy 24c, Ohio cmy 15 
@18e, dairy 12%c. 

At Boston, demand is only moderate and 
r.arket not particularly active. Vt and N 
H ecmy extra 2ic p Ib, northern N Y 20@ 
20%c, western 20@2ic, northern firsts 18@ 
19c, eastern 18@20c, western firsts 17@18c, 
seconds 15@16c, June extras 19@19%c, firsts 
18@18%sc, Vt dairy extra 18@19c, N Y dairy 
extra 18c, N Y and Vt firsts 15@17c. west- 





ern dairy @l4c, western imit cmy 15@l1éc, 
western ladle extra 14@l15c. 
The Cheese Market. 

The market for cheese seems to be de-,; 
void of new features and the healthy con- 
dition of affairs noted the past two weeks 
continues. Receipts of full cream stock 
at the principal receiving points are mod- 
erate, and the demand sufficient to keep the 
market well cleaned up. Some business is 
being done in storage goods for European 
shipment, but this is not enough to ma- 
terially affect the trade. No change of 
importance is noted in quotations which 
are firmly sustained. 

New York State—At Albany, steady. Full 
cream cheddars 9%@l0c, flats 9@10c, skims 
8@6c. Swiss 15c.—At Syracuse, full cream 
flats 7@10c. 

At New York, prices are firmly sustain- 
ed and the market is active. N Y large col- 
ored fcy 10c p Ib, large white fcy 10c, ch 
9144@9%c, good to prime 9@9%4c, common to 
fair 7@8%c, N Y small colored fcy 104%@ 
10144c, small white fcy 104%@10'%c, good to ch 
9%@9%c, common to fair 7@8%c, skims 5 
@7T'c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active. N Y ched- 
dars 10%@lic p lb, Ohio flats 104%c, limbur- 
ger 11%c.—At Cincinnati, prime Ohio flat 
9@9%c, ch family favorite 9%c, twins 10@ 
10%c, Y A 11@11%c, N Y cheddar 10@10%c: 

At Boston, the market has a firm tone 
and prices are steady. N Y small extra 104 
@10%c p lb, large extra 10@10\c, firsts 9@ 
91%4c, seconds 7@8c, Vt small extra 10%c, 
large extra 10c, firsts 9@9%4c, western twins 
extra 10c, fair to good 8@8%c, Ohio flat ex- 
tra 9@914c, fair to good 7@8c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle Hogs | Sheep 
1898] 1897) 1898) 1897} 1898| 1897 


Chicago, P 100 Ibs .. |$5.85|$5.40 $3.50) $3.40| $4.40) $4.75 


a. ere 5.65] 5.35 3.85) 4.00) 4.25] 4.75 
Buffalo.......... ....| 5.65] 5.25} 3.50] 3.50) 4.75] 4.75 
Kansas City ......... | 5.40) 5.00) 3.40) 3.30! 4.10) 4.40 
Pittaburg ........ ...-1 5.35] 4.90! 3.50) 3.45! 4.60! 4.60 











At Chicago, high prices have been paid 
for fancy beef steers. Some champion prize 
winners which naturally had received the 
best attention of expert feeders and hand- 
lers sold for the Christmas trade at $6@6 25, 
or the highest figures in two years. Such 
transactions had no bearing on the general 
market which has averaged fairly steady, 
with occasional periods of firmness and a 
good clearance of practically everything in 
spite of liberal arrivals. Shipments on east- 
ern and export account keep up 
well, and while buyers for foreign markets 
maintain there is little margin of profit, it 
is worthy of note that they show an inter- 
est in getting their quota of choice beeves. 
The situation as a whole is without import- 
ant change. 

Local canned beef concerns are display- 
ing their usual activity in the market, and 
while they secure a considerable number of 
very poor cows and bulls at figures as low 
as $2@2 25, most of this class of stock, in- 
cluding animals good enough for ordinary 
butcher trade, go over the scales at 2 50 
@3 50, choice lots all the way up to 3 8@ 
4 25; some butcher heifers have sold as 
high as 4 40@5. Offerings of stock cattle 
are only moderate and so with the demand. 
We continue our quotations as follows: 


Fancy beef steers. $5 60@5 85 Poor to fey bulls, $2 75@4 00 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, 2 00@3 00 
1450 Ibs. 475@5 0 Feeders, 3 5KG4 25 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockera, 400 to 850 lbs, 3 25@e4 15 
Ibs. 410@460 Calves. 300 Ibs up, 2 75@5 00 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal, 4 50@6 75 
heifers, 400@4 75 Milch cows, each, 80@50 
Fair to good cows. 3 25@8 85 


Further steadiness and general activity 
is about all that can be said of the hog 
market. Receipts are moderately liberal 
but not burdensome, and there is good 
clearance, with local packing interests and 
shippers to eastern markets well represent- 
ed on the buying side. Prices last week 
hardened a trifle to a shade better than 
$3 50, although popular prices have con- 
tinued 3 35@3 45 for practically all weights, 
pigs and rough lots 3 20@3 30. 

Good to choice butcher sheep are selling 
largely at $3 65@4 25 with lighter weights 
3@3 50. The movement from the country 
has. been a little less burdensome, yet of- 
ferings are ample for all practical pur- 
poses. The demand for feeding sheep is 








rather indifferent, but recent sales include 
considerable numbers weighing around 
8> lbs at 380. Yearlings 4 25@4 50, and 
lambs 4 25@5 50, according to condition. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market without im- 
portant feature at the opening of this week 
when 130 acres came on sale. Market only 
moderately active, and steady to a shade 
lower. Quotations are continued as fol- 
lows: 
xtra, 1650 0 1 Oe et Te Bors to Seed icone “Samet 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 375@435 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 3 75@4 30 
Common, 7 to 906 lbs, 3 50@@370 Bologna cows, phd, 8 00€15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 375@400 F’sh cows & springers, 18 ((k@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@385 Veal calves, 6 WO@7T 2 

Hogs in generally good demand and sub- 
stantially steady with 50 double decks re- 
ceived Monday, selling on the basis of the 
following quotations: Prime heavy $3 40@ 
3 45, medium 3 374%4@3 40, yorkers 3 30@3 35, 
rough lots 2 75@3 25. Sheep firm, 18 double 
decks received Monday, selling readily, 
prime wethers 4 50@4 60, good but lighter in 
weight 4 40, poor to common 3 25@3 75; 
lambs 4@5 60, according to quality. 

At Buffalo, cattle in good demand and 
steady. Monday’s receipts 180 cars. Butcher 
steers $4 50@5, shipping weights 5@5 50. A 
load of Christmas beeves sold at 6 20. Stock 
cattle 3 60@4 25, cows and heifers 3 50@4 25. 
Hogs steady under a supply Monday of this 
week of 140 cars. Yorkers 3 35@3 40, me- 
dium droves 3 40@3 45, heavy hogs 3 45@3 50, 
pigs 3 35. Sheep rather slow, arrivals Mon- 
day 90 double decks. Good butcher weights 
4@4 25, yearlings a premium, lambs 5@5 35. 

At New York, the better grades of cattle 


in good demand and fully steady while 
some of the medium to common steers have 
sold off 10@15c. The supply is not burden- 
some and moderate activity prevails. Or- 
dinary to choice native steers $4 50@5 75 p 
100 lbs, oxen and stags 3 35@5, dry cows and 
bulls 2 56@3 75. Veal calves in moderate 
demand and substantially steady with com- 
mon to prime quotable at 4@7 50. Hogs 
have recently shown a slight hardening 
tendency, selling at 3 60@3 75 for fair to 
prime lots. Sheep without important 
change, offerings liberal but a fair demand 
the rule, the better grades fully steady to 
firm Ordinary to choice sheep 3@4 50, 
yearlings a premium, common to prime 
lambs 5@6. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers yy consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 

At New York, trade is quiet but the mar- 
ket is steady. Marrow beans $1 52@1 55 p 
bu, mediums 1 35, pea 1 27@1 30, red kidneys 
ch 1 75@1 80, fair to good 1 45@1 70, white 
kidneys 1 60@1 65, yellow eye 1 50@1 55, Cal 
limas 2 30@2 35, green peas 85@95c. 

Dressed Meats. 2 

At New York, moderate arrivals and good 
demand has caused a firm market. Dressed 
light country hogs 4%@5%c p lb, medium 
4@4%c, reasting pigs 6@8c, country dressed 
calves prime 9@9%ce, fair to good 8@9c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, a moderate demand is not- 
ed and receipts are not burdensome. Evap- 
orated appies fey 9%@10c p Ib, ch 9@I%c 
prime 8%4@8%c, common to good 6@8c, sun- 
dried southern 5@6%c, quarters 5%@6c 
chops 2%@3%c, cores and skins 2@2%c, 
evaporated raspberries 10@10%c, huckleber- 
ries 11@12c, blackberries 4%4.@5c, cherries 9@ 
10e. 

At Chicago, a fair demand exists and the 
market is in a healthy condition. Evapor- 
ated apples ch 8%@8%c p lb, good 7%@8c, 
common to fair 6%4@7c, sun-dried quarters 
ch 6c, chopped apples 2%@2%c, cores and 
skins 14%@2\%c, evaporated raspberries 10%%c, 
dried green peas 78@80c p bu. 

Eggs. 

At New York, the market is without ma- 
terial change. N Y and Pa fresh 25@26c p 
dz, western fresh 23@Z5c, Ky fresh 20@24c, 
Tenn 22@238c, cold storage fcy case count 
20@22c, limed ch 16@16%4c. 

At Boston, the market is steady for good 
stock. Nearby and Cape fcy 32@35c p dz, 
eastern ch fresh 25@28c, fair to good 18@20c, 
Vt and N H ch 25@28c, western selected 


fresh 25@26c, fair to good 18@20c, cold stor- , 
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age ch 17144@18c, fair to good 16@l7c, limed 
16c. ‘ 
Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, the apple trade is 
fairly active and fair prices are ob- 
tained. Northern Greenings extra fcy 
$4@5 p bbl, Baldwins 4@4 50, com- 


mon to good 2 50@3 25, N Y Greening good 
to fey 3@4, Spy 2 75@3 50, Baldwin 3 25@ 
3 50, winter red varieties fair 2@3. Western 
N Y grapes, Catawba 1 75 p case, Niagara 
2, Cape Cod cranberries extra large 8@8 50 
p bbl, usual kind 7@7 50, Early Black fcy 
7 25@7 50, good to ch 6 75@7, fair 5 50@6 50. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, substantially as quoted a 
week ago. Coarse corn meal 75@76c p 100 
lbs, brewers’ meal and grits 95c, chops 75c, 
winter bran $15@16 p ton, spring 13 50@14, 
middlings 17, sharps 19, linseed oil meal 
25 50@26, rye feed 14 50@15, screenings 50@ 
80c p 100 Ibs, cottonseed meal 20 85 p ton. 

Hay and Straw. 

It is proposed to amend the commission 

rules of the Chicago board of trade, mak- 


ing the commission for selling hay and 
straw $5 p ton. 

At New York; no particular change. New 
prime hay 65c p 100 lbs, No 1} 57@63c, No 2 


47@53c, No 3 37@48c, mixed clover 40@50c, 
clover 37@48c, gradeless 30@35c, rye 
straw 30@45c. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, market well stocked and 
demand only moderate. Long Island $1 25 
@1 75 p bbl, Maine Hebron 1 50 p sack, N 
Y and western 1 25@1 50 p 180 lbs, Jerseys 
1 25 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, supplies continue liberal, 
out prices are fairly sustained. Md tur- 
keys fey 14c p lb, N Y and Pa 13@l4c, O 
and Mich 12c, western fair 9@9%c, Phila 
chickens 138@1l4c, Jersey 9@10c, western 
fair 6@8c, Jersey fowls 8@8lec, N Y and 
Pa 7%@8c, western 6@7%4c, squabs ch $2 50 
p dz, fair 1 25@1 50, live fowls 8%c p Ib, 
chickens 7c, roosters 5c, turkeys 8c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, seasonable varieties in 
good supply and fair demand. Brussels 
sprouts 10@15c p qt, beets 75c@$1 p bbl, cu- 
cumbers 1@2 50 p cra, celery 30@50c p dz 
behs, cauliflower 1 50@3 p bbl, cabbage 2 
4 p 100, carrots 65@75c p bbl, lettuce 1@3 p 
1%-bbl bskt, onions 1 25@1 50 p bu, squash 
50@75c p bbl, spinach 75c@1, string beans 1@ 
4 pera, turnips 75@85c p bbl, tomatoes 1@3 
Pp carrier. 


, 


Wool. 

No change. Ohio, Pa, W Va XX and 
above are selling at seaboard points 
at 29@30c p ib; X 26@27c; Mich, Wis and N 
Y XA and above 23@24c, O and Pa fine de- 
laine 30@31c, Mich and Wis fine delaine 
228@29c, unwashed light fine 
Idaho fine 11@12c, Dakota fine 11@13c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 40@42c p 
bu, mixed oats 32@35c, bran $13 p ton, cot- 
tcnseed meal 21@22, middlings 15@17, loose 
hay 6@8, timothy 6@7, clover 4@5 50, oat 
straw 4@450, rye 5@7, strictly fresh eggs 
30c p dz, fair 24c, live chickens 9@10c, fowls 
9@10c, turkeys 11@12c, dressed chickens 10 
@iic, fowls 10@1lc, turkeys 12@14c, potatoes 
1 25@1 50 p bbl, onions 60@80c p bu, beans 
1 25@1 35, turnips 15c, apples 2 50@4 p bbl, 
cranberries 5 50@6 50, squash 75c@1, beets 
65@80c. 
| At Syracuse, strictly fresh eggs 27@30c p 
dz, cold storage 20@22c, live chickens 8c p 
lb,. turkeys 10c, dressed chickens 12c, tur- 
keys 13@14c, potatoes 45@55c p bu, onions 
45@55c, beans $1 10@1 15, cabbages 2@2 50 p 
100, apples 50c@1 25 p bu, quinces 1, beets 
20c, carrots 30c, turnips 30c, cauliflower 75c@ 
1 p dz, celery 20@30c p dz behs, corn 40@ 
43c p bu, oats 40c, bran 14@14 50 p ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 23, middlings 16, loose hay 4@ 
7, timothy 7@9, clover 4 50@6, oat straw 
3@5, rye 6@9. 

OHIO—At Columbus, potatoes 37@40c p 
bu, onions 35c, turnips 25c, beans $1 04@1 13, 
apples 2 25@3 25 p bbl, cranberries 5 50@ 
7 25, cabbages 10@11 p 100, live chickens 5 
@6c p lb, turkeys 7c, dressed chickens 7c, 
turkeys 9@10c, strictly fresh eggs 25c p dz, 
cold storage 18c, corn 30@32c p bu, oats 24 
@26c, bran 14 p ton, screenings 12, middlings 
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18@19¢, 
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16, shorts 13, loose hay 7@7 50, clover 4 M@ 
5 50, oat and wheat straw 3 50@4 rye 4 59 

At Cincinnati, corn 33@84c p bu, oats 28 
@29c, ch timothy hay $8 25@8 50, clover 6 50 
@7, oat straw 3 75@4, wheat 3 50@4, rye 5 
@5 50, bran 11 50@11 75, middlings 13@13 50, 
apples fcy 3 50@3 75 p bbl, good to ch 2.75 
@3 25, cranberries 6@7, potatoes 35@38c p 
bu, celery 35@40c p dz bchs, cabbage 65@ 
75c p bbl, onions 35@40c p bu, cauliflower 
1@1 50 p dz, cucumbers 40@50c, strictly 
fresh eggs 19c p dz, chickens 7c p lb, hens 
5'4%c, roosters 3c, turkeys 8c. 


The Hop Crop and Market. 





At New York, reports from the interior 
markets of the Empire state and the Paci- 
fic coast indicate a rather quiet- feeling, 
but at the same time steady good market. 
European cables continue strong, although 
there seems to be a waiting market there 
as well as here. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 19@21. 
prime, 16@18 
low to medium, 13@14 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@13 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 19@21 
prime, 16@19 
low to medium, 12@15 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, 6@13 

German crop of 1898, 52@60 


The domestic receipts and exports and 


imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare thus: 
Week Cor Since Same 
ending week 7 1 time 
Dec6 Jastyr 7 last yr 
Domestic receipts, bales, 10,885 5,897 85,958 42,793 
Exports to Europe, 6,515 3,488 41,273 18,538 
lm ports from Europe, 64 90 467 1,946 


Shipments of hops from Cobleskill for the 
week ended Dec 3 were 167 bales. During 
Nov, ’98, 901 bales were shipped, and 903 
bales the corresponding month last year. 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 


Many of Our Readers may have more 
corn than they can conveniently store away 
in their permanent cribs. Many others 
may not have erected permanent cribs, but 
are still using the old style fence rail crib. 
To all such we would recommend the 
Adam’s portable corn crib, made in conven- 
ient sections, which may be placed one on 
top of the other to any desired hight. These 
cribs are inexpensive, neat and _ efficient. 
They are of special advantage to the stock 
feeder who wishes to erect a temporary crib 
beside the feeding lot. For information 
and prices write our advertiser, W. J. 
Adam, Joliet, Ill, and mention this paper. 


The Wolverine Grinding Mill manufac- 
tured by the Marvin Smith Co, of Chicago, 
is designed for the grinding of all grains, 
either singly or mixed, and for the crush- 
ing and grinding of ear corn. Its manufac- 
turers claim for it that it excels all other 
mills in the small amount of power required 
to successfully operate it. This is an ad- 
vantage of undoubted merit, for we feel cer- 
tain that hundreds of our readers have 
been deterred in buying a grinding mill be- 
cause such a purchase would necessitate 
also a heavy outlay for a power with which 
to run it. Marvin Smith company publish 
a large catalog which they will be pleased 
to mail free to all readers. It contains, in 
addition to 49 kinds of feed grinders, about 
everything you could wish in the way of 
farm implements and machinery, and many 
valuable specialties. Their prices are re- 
markably low for the high quality of the 
goods they offer. Write them for catalog 
saying that you saw this notice in our pa- 
per, and you will receive fair treatment. 


CONNOLLY McAFEE CoO., 
Solicit consignments Apples, Potatoes, Cab- 
bage and Produce. Best of reference. 
PITTSBURG, Pa. 


I'wo hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. A most valu- 
able work, full of ideas, hints, suggestions, plans, etc., for 
the construction of barns and outbuildings, by practical 
writers. Chapters are devoted to the economic erection 
and use of barns, grain barns, house barns, cattl 
sheep barns, corn houses, smoke h Ss, h es, pig- 
es, etc. There are likewise chapters upon 
ird , dog houses, tool sheds, ventilators, roofs and 
roofing, doors and fastenings, work shops, poultry houses, 
manure yards, root pits, ete. Cloth, 12mo, 
Postpaid, $1.50 
Catalogue Free of thisand many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1..New York. 
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The President’s Message. 








President McKinley’s second annual 
message was submitted to congress this 
week. It opened with a clear, concise his- 
tory of events that have transpired during 
the year. It states the conditions and 
causes that led up to the war, and a history 
of the war, itself, with the subsequent 
peace negotiations now nearing completion. 
The work of the Red Cross is highly com- 
mended. The president does not commit 
himself to any policy as regards the future 
government of such territory as has been 
acquired in the war. He says: “I do not 
discuss at this time the government for 
the future of the new possessions which 
will come to us as the result of the war 
with Spain. Such discussion will be ap- 
propriate after the treaty of peace shall 
be ratified. In the meantime, and until the 
congress has legislated otherwise, it will 
be my duty to continue the military gov- 
ernments which have existed since our oc- 
cupation and give to the people security in 
life and property, and encouragement un- 
der a just and beneficent rule.’”’ Regard- 
ing Cuba he outlines a policy as follows: 
“As soon as we are in possession of Cuba 
and have pacified the island, it will be nec- 
essary to give aid and direction to its peo- 
ple to form a government for themselves. 
This should be undertaken at the earliest 
possible moment consistent with safety and 
assured success. It is important that our 
relations with this people shall be of the 
most friendly character, and our commer- 
cial relations close and reciprocal. It should 
be our duty to assist in every proper way 
to build up the waste places of the island, 
encourage the industry of the people and 
assist them to form a government which 
shall be free and independent, thus realiz- 
ing the best aspirations of the Cuban peo- 
ple. Spanish rule must be replaced by a 
just, benevolent and humane government, 
created by the people of Cuba, capable of 
performing all international obligations and 
which shall encourage thrift; industry and 
prosperity, and promote peace and good will 
among all its inhabitants, what- 
ever may have been their relations in the 
past.” 

The president recommends a standing 
army of 100,000 men in accordance with the 
recommendations of Sec Alger and Gen 
Miles. He also recommends a larger navy. 
The cordial relations with England are 
touched upon. It is urged that congress give 
the Nicaraguan canal question early con- 
sideration. These are the principal points 
of the message, the remainder being a 
statement of improved trade conditions, our 
relations with other nations and the settle- 
ment of domestic difficulties that have 
arisen during the year. 


Peace at Last—At a few minutes before 9 
o’clock last Saturday evening, the most im- 
portant document in years, the peace treaty 
with Spain, was signed in Paris by the 
commissioners of the United States and 
Spain. This final session was the 22d, cov- 
ering a period of 10 weeks, and the conclud- 
ing scenes in this drama of 1898 were 
marked by extreme simplicity. The treaty 
contains 17 articles. Of course the most im- 
portant are those relinquishing Cuba, ced- 
ing the Philippines, Porto Rico, the other 
Spanish West Indian islands and Guam, 
making provision for the payment of $20,- 
000,000 by the United States and providing 
for the release of prisoners and the evacua- 
tion of the Philippines. Peace will not be 
pears a declared until the treaty has been 
ratified. 








Gen Garcia Dead—Gen Calixto Garcia, 


the distinguished Cuban leader and the 
head of the commission elected by the Cu- 
ban assembly to visit this country, died in 
Washington, Dec 11, from pneumonia, the 
result of the change from the warm climate 
of Cuba to the cold of New York and Wash- 
ington. Gen Garcia was in his 60th year. 
He was born in Cogquin and educated in 
Havana and Spain. He was the original 
conspirator in the Cuban uprising against 
Spain in 1868, and in that war, under Gomez, 
he attained the rank of brigadier-general. 
Ip 1875 he was surrounded by an over- 
whelming force, and preferring death to 
capture placed his revolver under his chin 
and fired, the ball coming out between his 
eyebrows. The Spanish, believing him 
about to die, pardoned him. He was a 
leader in every revolution and twice was 
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banished to Spain. He co-operated with Gen 
Shafter in the campaign against Santiago. 


Picquart Court Martial Off—Gen Zur- 
linden, military governor of Paris, directed 
the Picquart court martial not to meet Mon- 
day as previously ordered. This was in ac- 
cordance with an order of the court of cas- 
sation. Latest developments in the Dreyfus 
ease are in keeping with previous revela- 
tions and tend to show that Dreyfus was 
convicted solely on the word of the minis- 
ter of war that he possessed a secret docu- 
ment conclusively proving the prisoner’s 
guilt, but which he could not show the 
court. 





The Report of Sec Gage—The report of 
the secretary of the treasury was sub- 
mitted to congress last week. The receipts 
of the government for the fiscal year 1898 
aggregated $494,333,953, of which 170,900,641 
came from internal revenue, 149,575,062 from 
customs, 64,751,223 from sale of Pacific rail- 
roads, and 89,012,618 from the postal ser- 
vice. The expenditures were 532,381,201, of 
which 91,992,000 was for military purposes, 
including the expenses of the Spanish war. 
The deficit is 38,047,247. As compared with 
1897 revenues increased 63,946,785 and expen- 
ditures 77,594,423. The deficit for the fiscal 
year 1899 is estimated at 112,000,000, and for 
1900 at 30,000,000. During the existence of the 
national banking system up to the close of 
the year ended October 31, 1898, 5151 national 
banks were organized, The number in op- 
eration is 3598. Of the closed associations 
1194 were placed in voluntary liquidation 
by the shareholders, and 359, insolvent, in 
charge of receivers. Some $198,740,492 of 
gold bullion and 16,825,769 of silver were de- 
posited at the mints and assay offices of the 
United States during the year, the gold de- 
posits being greater than for any previous 
year. 


With the Law Makers—Chairman Hull 


of the house committee on military affairs 
has introduced a bill in the house providing 
for a reorganization of the army on a peace 
footing. Gen Miles’s plan of reorganization 
has been introduced in the senate. The 
plans differ radically in the methods of in- 
creasing the standing force.——The senate 
committee on the Nicaragua canal has re- 
ported a bill providing for government 
control.——The house has passed the anti- 
scalping bill by a vote of 119 to 101.——An 
effort is being made in the senate to re- 
vive grade of admiral that the honor may 
be conferred on Dewey.——The deficiency 
bill covering the extraordinary expenses of 
the army and navy for the six months be- 
ginning Jan 1, 1899, has been passed in the 
house. 





Maxim to Build Guns Here—The firm of 
Vickers, Sons & Maxim of England has 
been negotiating for an interest in the New- 
port News shipjyard with a view to estab- 
lishing in connection with the yard a very 
extensive plant for the manufacture. of 
guns. It is probable that the deal will be 
consummated and the famous English firm 
will establish a branch here. The yard will 
still be retained as an American enter- 
prise. 


Does Germany Want Them?—Persistent 
rumors that Germany is negotiating with 
Spain for the purchase of the Caroline 
islands have been in circulation. The 
rumors are denied by the German press, 
which states that the government will 
await the conclusion of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can negotiations before any such move is 
made, even if it is contemplated. 





China Draws a Threat from France— 


The French consul! at Shanghai is threaten- 
ing to bring more war ships to the port, be- 
cause the viceroy refuses to discuss the 
French demands arising from the 
Ningpo dispute. The consul in addition de- 
mands an extension of the area of the 
French settlement in Shanghai as compen- 
sation for the riots which occurred in July. 
The French minister at Pekin has advised 
the Tsung-li-Yamen to comply before 
pressure is brought to bear. 





Cuban Affairs—Three severe shocks of 
earthquake were felt at Santiago Dec 7.—— 








OF THE NEWS 





The death of Gen Antonio Maceo was com- 
memorated at Santiago Dec 7 with elabor- 
ate ceremonies. Armed Cubans entered the 
city without a permit, with Gen Garcia’s 
son at their head. He was rebuked by Gen 
Beacom, and the arms taken from the men. 
Toward night there was a clash between 
Cubans and Spaniards. Supplies are be- 
ing distributed as fast as possible among 
the starving, but suffering is still intense in 
many parts of the island. The farmers and 
country folk, rounded into the towns and 
cities by Weyler’s reconcentration order 
are to be given agricultural implements and 
seeds and sent out into the country as 
rapidly as possible. 








General Mention—Russell A. Alger, Jr, 
son of Sec Alger, was seriously injured in 
a toboggan accident at Grande Mere, Can- 
ada. His spine is affected.——Omaha had a 
sensation last week in a charge in open 
court that $100,000 was used recently to 
corrupt the Nebraska legislature.——The 
annual six days’ bicycle race was run in 
New York last week.—-The brewers have 
raised a wail over the war tax on beer, and 
have taken concerted action with a view to 
securing the abolishment of the tax.——The 
burning of the upper floors of two of New 
York’s skyscrapers has caused renewed at- 
tacks on excessively high buildings as a 
public menace. -It is not improbable that 
the matter will end with a limit by law in 
the hight of buildings in New York city.—— 
The Raleigh has been ordered home from 
Manila via the Suez canal route.——A pen- 
sion of $30 per month has been granted tuo 
Mrs Harriet V. Gridley, widow of the late 
Capt Charles V. Gridley, who commanded 
the flagship Olympia in the battle of Manila 
bay.—The Maria Teresa has finally been 
abandoned.——-Gen Joe Wheeler fills two 
offices, that of army officer and congress- 
man.—Small pox is raging in a Pennsyl- 
vania town, there being some 200 cases.—— 
The Gould family, the millionaires, have 
been suing a Mrs Cody for blackmail. 
The jury fails to agree———An important 
mining suit involving property worth $3,- 
000,000 has been filed in the U §S circuit 
court at San Francisco. Our exports to 
Africa have risen steadily from $4,300,425 
in 1894 to $14,986,476 in the last fiscal year. 

Pres Iglesias of Porto Rico has sail- 
ed for Europe. Later he will re- 
turn and make a more extended tour of 
this country.——Battleship Massachusetts 
last week ran aground in New York har- 
bor and sustained some damage.——Miller, 
the Chicago rider and last year’s winner, 
won the six days’ bicycle race in New York 
last week.——The trial of Senator Quay has 
been postponed until Jan 7.——The 202d 
New York has been landed in Cuba for gar- 
rison duty.——William Black, the novelist, 
died in Brighton, Eng, Dec 10.——Col Bryan 
has resigned his command.——Chicago is in 
a turmoil over the efforts of the street rail- 
ways to secure 50 years’ franchises. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Remember that Bowker’s Animal Meal is 


sold only in yellow bags and yellow pack- 
ages.: The original; richest in protein. 





In Our Columns nearly every issue will 
be found several special bargains of differ- 
ent goods, offered at lowest wholesale prices 
by Sears, Roebuck & Co, Chicago, Ill, and 
any of our readers who will cut this article 
out and send to them with 15 cents to help pay 
the 20 cents postage, will receive free by re- 
turn maii, postpaid, their big 1100-page, 4- 
pound general merchandise catalog, a 
book which costs them nearly $i each, on 
which the postage alone is 30 cents. People 
who have this book know the lowest Chica- 
go wholesale prices on everything, know 
just what every storekeeper in every line 
pays for everything he buys. The book con- 
tains thousands of illustrations, tells how 
to order, how much the freight or express 
is on everything to all points. We are in- 
formed that over one million farmers and 
others have this catalog and are saving 
from 25 per cent to 30 per cent on every- 
thing they buy. The firm is thoroughly re- 
liable, has a capital of over $500,000, employs 
over 1500 people, occupies an immense busi- 
ness block and is doing a wonderful busi- 
ness direct with the people in every state 
and territory, and all at lowest wholesale 
prices. 





The Stars. 


Translated from the French of Alphonse 
Daudet by Rosa G. Abbott. 


oom HEN I mounted guard over my 
on8 =e Mflock on the Luberon, I often 

- iA passed entire weeks alone on 

fithe pasture ground with my 
sheep, and my dog Labri, with- 
“Jout seeing a living soul. Once 
in a while the hermit of* Mont de-l’Ure 
happened that way in _ ~his_ search 
for herbs and simples; or I chanced to see 
the black face of some charcoal burner 
from Piedmont. But these were quiet, unaf- 
fected men, silent by reason of their lives 
of solitude; having lost the desire for gossip 
and chat, and knowing nothing that was 
said and done below in the villages and 
hamlets. Then, every fortnight, when I 
heard on the mountain road the bells of the 
mule from our farm, bringing my supply 
of provisions; and when by degrees, I saw 
the alert head of the farm boy, or the red 
cap of old Aunt Norade appear above the 
horizon line, I was truly happy; and I made 
them tell me all the news from the lower 
world, even the baptisms and the mar- 
riages. But that which particularly inter- 
ested me was the account of my master’s 
daughter, our mistress Stephanette, the 
loveliest girl to be seen within a radius of 
ten leagues. Without appearing to wear an 
air of too great interest, I informed myself 
if she had been seen frequently at the pub- 
lic festivities and gath-.ings; and if any 
new aspirants had appeared for her favor. 
To those who ask me how these matters 
could possibly concern me, a poor shepherd, 
I reply that I was but twenty years old, 
and that Stephanette was the most beauti- 
ful creature I had ever seen in my life. 

Now it happened that one Sunday I was 
awaiting my fortnightly supplies, which 
which were rather tardy in arriving. In 
the morning, I said to myself: ‘The carrier 
has been delayed by the celebration of the 
grand mass.’’ Then, toward noon, a heavy 
storm swept down, and I reflected that it 
had not been possible to travel with the 
mule, on account of the dangerous state 
of the roads. At last, about 3 o’clock, the 
clouds being emptied, und the mountain 
gleaming with rain drops and sunshine, I 
heard, above the drippings from the leaves 
and the rushing of the swollen brooks, the 
tinkling bells of the mule; as gay, as cheery 
as a full chime of church bells on an Easter 
Sunday. 

But it was not the little farm boy nor yet 
old Norade who conducted the mule. It was 
———imagine who! Our beautiful young 
lady, my friends, our young lady herself, 
seated erect between the bags of willow 
withes, rosy with her ride in the mountain 
air, after the refreshing storm. The farm 
boy was ill, and old Aunt Norade absent 
from home on a holiday with her children. 
The lovely Stephanette informed mé of all 
these things while alighting from her mule, 
and also that her tardy arrival was due to 
her having host her way. But seeing her 
in such a gala attire, with her flowered rib- 
bons, her bright gown, and her lace, she 
had rather the air of being belated at a 
ball, than of having sought her way among 
the bushes. Oh! the exquisite creature! My 
eyes could never be wearied with looking at 
her. It is true, I had never before been able 
to inspect her so closely. Occasionally, dur- 
ing the winter season, while my flock was 
gathered below on the plain, and when I 
was making my supper at the farm, she 
rapidly crossed the dining hall; always 
beautifully dressed, rather haughty, and 
with scarce a recognition of the domestics. 
And now she was before me, for my eyes 
alone. Was not this enough to make me 
lose my presence of mind? 

When the provisions had been taken from 
the panier, Stephanette allowed herself to 
gaze about with some curiosity. Lifting 
slightly her pretty skirt, she entered the 
sheep-fold and inspected the corner where 
I slept—a crib of straw with its sheepskin 
covering; my large cape hanging against 
the wall; my staff, my lint, and other nec- 
essaries; all of which appeared to afford 
her entertainment. 

“This, then, is the way you live, my poor 
shepherd. How very tiresome for you to 
be here always alone. What do you do? 
Of whom do you think?” 

I longed to answer, “Of you, sweetheart,” 
and I should not have been untruthful, but 
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my embarrassment was so great that I 
could find no reply whatsoever. 

“And your sweetheart, sir; does she nev- 
er climb up here to call upon you? She 
would have to resemble the mythical golden 
goat, or the fairy Esterella who leaps light- 
ly across the mountain precipices.”’ 

In talking thus, Stephanette might her- 
self have been the fairy Esterella, with her 
pretty smile, her head turned coxquettishly 
half aside, and her haste to depart, which 
made of her visit an apparition. 

“Adieu, shepherd.” ‘Farewell, Mistress 
Stephanette.” And away she went, carry- 
ing the empty baskets. 

When she disappeared down the sloping 
path, it seemed to me that the pebbles 
which the hoofs of her mule put in motion 
over the cliff fell one by one upon my heart. 
I heard them for a long, long time, and un- 
til twilight I drowsed happily, not liking to 
move for fear of dissipating my sweet 
dream. When the depths of the valleys be- 
came softly blue, and the bleating flock 
pressed together to re-enter the fold, I 
heard my name called from below, and sud- 
denly our young lady re-appeared; no long- 
er bright and smiling as before, but trem- 
bling with cold and fear, and saturated 
with water. It transpired that at the foot 
of the hill she had found the stream swol- 
len by the recent rain storm, and that in 
attempting to cross it at all hazard, she 
had narrowly escaped being drowned. That 
which disturbed her most was that at so 
late an hour it was no longer possible to 
return to the farm; for she was unacquaint- 
ed with the cross-roads, and I was unable 
to leave my flock at night to be her guide. 
The idea of passing the night upon the 
mountain continued to distress her; espec- 
ially because of the anxiety it would cause 
her family. I re-assured her as well as I 
was able, saying: “In July the nights are 
very short, mistress, and it will seem little 
more than an unhappy moment to you,” 

I quickly lighted a large fire, to dry her 
feet and her saturated clothing. Then I 
brought her some milk, and same little 
cheeses; but the poor little one was too 
greatly troubled to either warm herself, or 
to eat, and when I saw the large tears 
trembling in her eyes, I longed to weep in 
sympathy with her. 

However, the night came suddenly down. 
Only a trace of luminous sun-dust rested on 
the mountain crests, a shimmering vapor 
of light on the western horizon. I suggested 
that the young lady should retire to the 
sheepfold and endeavor to sleep. Having 
spread upon the fresh straw a beautiful 
new sheepskin, I wished her gvod night, 
and withdrew to mount guard before the 
door. God is my witness, that though a 
fever of love for her burned in my veins, 
no unworthy thought entered my mind; 
only a sover2ign pride in the reflection that 
in one corner <:f n:y sheepfelad, neur the 
flock who curiously watched her slumbers, 
the daughter of my master, a lamb inore 
precious and white than all the others, was 
now reposing, confided to my care. Never 
had the heavens appeared so profoundly 
beautiful, nor stars so brilliant. 

Suddenly the door of the = sheepfoid 
opened, and the lovely Stephanette ap- 
peared. She could no longer sleep.. The 
sheep in shifting about rustled the straw, 
and faintly bleated in their dreams. She 
thought she would prefer to come to the 
fire. Whereupon, I gave hei my goatskin 
to put about her shoulders, stirred the fire 
into a brighter flame, and we sat near each 
other for some time in silence. Once, a long 
melancholy cry from the shimmering lake 
below ascended to us in diminishing waves. 
At the same instant a brilliant star shot 
over our heads with a slender trail of quiv- 


ering light. 
“What is that?’ demanded Stephanette, 
in a hushed voice. “A soul entering into 


paradise, Mistress Stephanette,” and I 
made the sign of the cross. 

She crossed her breast also, and sat listen- 
Ing a moment, her head erect, absorbed in 
meditation. Then she said to me: “Is it 
true that you shepherds are magicians and 
wizards?” 

“By no means, mistress,” I answered. 
“But up here, we live much nearer the stars 
and therefore know their habits far better 
tnan those who live below on the plain.” 

She fixed her earnest gaze steadily above, 
her head resting on her hand; and, sur- 
rounded by the white sheepskin, she 
seemed to me a little celestial shepherdess. 
“How many there are! How beautiful! Do 
you know their names, shepherd?” 

“Certainly, mistress. Wait one moment. 
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Just above us you see Saint James’s Road 
(the Milky way). It runs from France right 
across into Spain. Saint James of Gallicia 
traced this path, to guide our brave Charle- 
magne when he was engaged in a war with 
the Saracens. Further on you see the char- 
iot of souls (the Great Bear), with its four 
glittering axletrees. The three stars in ad- 
vance are the Three Beasts, and the small 
star near the third is the Driver. Do you 
see on all sides a rain of falling stars? 
These are the-souwls that the good God does 
not wish near himself. A little lower you 
perceive the Rake, or the Three Kings 
(Orion). These serve us as a great clock. 
It is necessary only to glance at these stars 
to know that it is now after midnight. Yet 
a little lower, toward the south, burns the 


Did v8 


oon 
See a Snow 
Storm ih 
Summer ? 


We never did; but we have 
seen the clothing at this time 
of the year so covered with 
dandruff that it looked as if it 
had been eut in a regular snow- 
storm. 

No need of this snowstorm. 


As the summer sun would 
melt the falling snow so will 
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melt these flakes of dandruff in 
the scalp. It goes further than 
this: it prevents their formation. 

It has still other properties: 
it will restore color to gray hair 
in just ten times out of every 
ten cases. 

And it does even more: it . 
feeds and nourishes the roots ® 
of the hair. Thin hair becomes 
thick hair; and short hair be- 
comes long hair. 

We have a book on the Hair 
and Sealp. It is yours, for the 
asking. 

If you do not obtain all the benefits 
you expected from the use of the igor: 
write e doctor about it. Probably 


there is some difficulty with your gen- 
eral 7 may be easily re- 
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great torch of all the stars, Sirius, or as we 
say, John of Milan. The shepherds have a 
tradition about this star, which I will relate 
to you. It appears that one night, John of 
Milan with the Three Kings and the Plei- 
ades, was invited to the wedding of a star 
who was one of their friends. The Pleiades 
being in haste, departed early, as the story 
goes, and took the highway. Look above 
there, away into the depths of the heavens. 
The Three Kings made a short cut. across 
and overtook the sisters; but the slothful 
John of Milan, who had slumbered heavily, 
was left far behind; and being angry, he 
cast his staff at them to bar their passage. 
This is why the Three Kings are some- 
times given the name of the staff of John 
of Milan. But the most beautiful of all the 
heavenly hest, mistress, is our own star, 
‘the shepherd’s star,’ which sheds her soft 
light upon us at dawn when we lead forth 
our flocks; and also at twilight, when we 
return with them to the fold. We call her 
Maguelonne, the beautiful Maguelonne, 
who follows Peter at Provence (Saturn) and 
is married to him*once in seven years.” 

“How is that, shepherd? Are there then 
marriages among the stars?” 

“Why, certainly, mistress.’’ And as I en- 
deavored to enlighten her upon the subject 
of these star marriages, I perceived some- 
thing delicate and sweet weigh lightly 
against my shoulder. It was the pretty 
head, weary with the long sleepless vigil, 
which reposed gently upon me; with a de- 
licious crushing of ribbons, laces, and of 
silky waves of hair., She rested thus, with- 
out stirring, until the stars above paled be- 
fore the glance of the rosy dawn. 

As for me, I watched her quiet slumber, 
somewhat agitated in the depths of my 
soul, but protected by the sanctity of the 
serene night, which created only calm and 
tranquil thoughts within me. Above us 
the stars maintained their stately and si- 
lent march, docile as a living flock; and I 
pleased my fancy by imagining that one of 
the stars, the most pure and brilliant of 
them all, having strayed from its path, had 
rested for a moment to fall asleep upon my 
shoulder. 


A Stainless Record. 
He serves his country best 
Who lives pure life and doeth righteous 


deed, 
And walks straight paths, however others 
stray. 
And leaves his sons, as uttermost bequest, 
A stainless record, which all men may read; 
This is the better way. 
[Susan Coolidge. 





A New Fruit Book. 


BusH Fruits, a horticultural monograph 
of raspberries, blackberries, dewberries, 
currants, gooseberries and other shrub- 
like fruits, by Prof W. Card, published by 
the Macmillan company, New York. 

The term “bush fruits’ has hitherto not 
been in common use in America, and should 
not be confounded with “small fruits,” 
which comprise also strawberries and cran- 
berries. The author of this book is particular- 
ly well qualified for the work he has un- 
dertaken, having had considerable practical 
experience in small fruit culture before he 
became a student and teacher of scientific 
horticulture. The prominent feature of this 
work is that it treats of general truths and 
principles rather than mere details of prac- 
tice. The author’s aim has been to give 
such instructions as to enable the reader to 
think out and solve for himself the prob- 
lems of details pertaining to the conditions 
of his environment and local requirements. 
The entire subject is exhaustingly treated 
from the commercial grower’s standpoint, 
az well as for application in the home gar- 
den. In the latter bearing the author misses 
no opportunitv to convince the reader of the 
fallacy of the idea that it is cheaper to buy 
berry fruits than to raise them. The prin- 
ciples which underlie the cultivation and 
managemert of all the various bush fruits 
are discussed in the introductory chapter, 
while in tre svcceeding ones each kind is 
treated in detail as to its special require- 
ments of so'l, location, fertilizers, propa- 
gation, p'anting, tillage, pruning, 
harvesting ard marketing, evaporating, etc. 
In the list of*varieties of each class the au- 
thor has endeavored to name all known 
kinds, together with brief descriptions and 
notes as to their origin. Special chapters 
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are devoted to insects, fungous and other 
diseases affecting fruit bushes, and the best 
and most modern methods of treatment. 
Another interesting and valuable feature is 
the botany of the principal genera of bush 
fruits, in which is given a descriptive in- 
ventory of all their species, and marked 
natural varieties native ‘to the United 
States and Canada. In every respect this 
book is one of the most important contribu- 
tions to pomological literature within many 
years. Sold by Orange Judd company, 
price $1.50 postpaid. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Just a Word. 








Elec Tricity’s drawings and de- 
scription of his homemade dy- 
namo have been received and 
will be published soon after 
Christmas.— Readers are still 
asking about the letter circles, 
how to be admitted to the Table 
and so on. Ten cents admits to 
a letter circle of 10 or 12 boys 
and girls who thus unite for cor- 
respondence by mail. Each member _re- 
ceives a certificate and a list of the mem- 
bers of his or her circle. To be admitted 
to the Table, write the most interesting 
letter you know how.—The Young Folks’ 
Editor’s real name (in reply to a kindly 
inquiry). need not be published here. It is 
signed to the letter circie certificates. As 
for printing his birthday date, that is out 
of the question, for it would be equivalent 
to a “‘bid’’ for remembrances. 

The Y F E belonged a winter or two ago 
to a whist club of young people, who met at 
one another’s houses and played for prizes. 
He became convinced, after seeing the 
eagerness with which the players tried for 
the prizes, that this was nothing more or 
less than gambling, and at the close of the 
season he withdrew from the club. He plays 
an occasional game of cards, but does not 
care enough for it to play very often. A 
great deal of valuable time is wasted upon 
card games, and in some instances worse 
than wasted. Men of business who are too 
tired at night to study or read find relaxa- 
tion in cards, as they do in other games, 
and derive no harm from them. A boy or 
girl has better use for his or her time. 

A next-door neighbor of the Y F E, a gen- 
tleman in poor health, has a billiard room 
in his house, and likes to have the Y F E 
and others come in and play with him. Bil- 
liards or pool in itself is no worse than 
croquet; the danger lies in the associations, 
many of the public tables being connected 
with or in the neighborhood of drinking 
saloons. When one can play in a private 
house, a college gymnasium or some similar 
place free from the temptation of drink, 
pool and billiards are delightful, besides 
being good exercise and good practice for 
the eye and hand. 








Washing the Dishes. 


CHATTERBOX OF CHAUTAUQUA. 





Talk about good-natured people, I’m con- 
vinced to-night Iam one. You see, mother 
and sister went to town and left me the din- 
ner dishes to wash and my little one-year- 
old niece to care for. She was asleep when 
they went, so I tiptoed around to get as 
much done as possible, when, my land! 
What was that noise? I went to see, and 
there that baby was; I guess she thought 
of going to war, for she was doing her best 
to carry father’s double-barreled shotgun. 
I put that where she would not get it again. 
IT then gave her a red appie. Oh, yes! Now 
I’could finish those dishes. 

I got about three washed, when I heard 
something go-‘“spat, spat.’””’ Dropping my 
dish cloth I hurried to the dining room. 
There she was, dipping my clean dishes 
into a milk can of cream. They were clean, 
so it did no harm, but a book or some- 
thing else might go over next, so that can 
must be moved. I’m not very strong, but 
was determined to do my best to move it, 
so I set the niece out in the _ kitchen 
and “stubbed and braced” the best I could, 
and succeeded in getting the can half way. 
I heard her laugh; she was all right. But 
what was that went “swash, swash?” For- 
getting my can of cream I hurried into the 
kitchen. Gracious! What a sight! There 
sat that baby on the edge of a swill pail, 








everlastingly churning the contents with 
those cute little feet and laughing to see 
and hear the dish water slop over on the 
floor. I, of course, was obliged to sit down 
by the stove and dry those feet. 

When that was done what was my sur- 
prise when that old clock struck 3, the dish 
water cold and the dishes not washed. I 
glanced around, not a thing was left for her 
to get into, so again I kindled the kitchen 
fire and took a ‘“‘hen trot’”’ around the house 
after my dish cloth which Ifound hanging on 
the wood box. What was that drumming? 
I flew to the pantry. There she stood on a 
tin pan turned bottom side up by the side 
of a tall jar of pickles, jumping up and 
down to hear the noise, and busily engaged 
in throwing the pickles out on the floor 
“Get out of there!’’ I yelled. Letting go of 
the jar, she sat backward off the pan on- 
to the floor and began to cry. I grabbed 
the broom, swept up the pickles, threw 
them out doors, mended the broken heart 
with a piece of candy, and who should come 
but five hungry men for supper, and the 
dinner dishes not washed! 

‘“‘Where’s ma?” asked my little brothers 
(returned from school) as they looked 
around to see the state of things. ‘‘Gone to 
town and babe’s kept house. Now you cap- 
ture her and I'll try my luck at it,” I re- 
plied. All came out well, and I’m the best 
natured creature to-night you ever saw. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 





Our Soldier-Farmer—I am no longer a 
soldier boy, but an everyday sort of a farm- 
er boy. We were mustered out Nov 2. Now 
dear Tablers, don’t you think that some of 
you have'been'too hastyin condemning Eng- 
lish Girl for what she has said about Eng- 
land and this country? This is a free coun- 
try and every one is entitled to his or her 
own opinion. At the physicai exam- 
ination, when we were mustered out, I was 
told that I was the healthiest man in the 
company, and in fact I feel that way, for 
I have seen not one sick day since I left 
home. April 26. This speaks well for the 
farmers. and shows that they are not such 
an unhealthy lot of people as some critics 
would have us suppose.—[George C. Borck. 





The Best Negro Orator—I should like to 


know how many of the Tablers have heard 
Dr Booker T. Washington lecture. I think 
I am safe in saying (am I not, Mr Editor?) 
that he is the greatest living colored orator. 
I had the great pleasure of listening to 
him and I considered it the chance of a 
lifetime. With the eyes closed one would 
not have been able to realize that the lec- 
turer was not a white person, as it seemed 
to me that Dr Washington’s voice had not 
that “throaty”? quality which a colored per- 
son’s voice usually has, and hardly the 
slightest suspicion of ‘‘nigger’’ talk. The 
lecture treated mostly of the life of the 
colored people in the south and with the 
work of the Tuskegee normal and industrial 
school, of’which he is the principal.. He is 
exceedingly bright, keen, witty and elo- 
quent. I can assure you that I did not re- 
gret the 14 miles I had ridden to hear him. 
[Farmer's Boy. 





State Liquor Shops—Here in South Caro- 
lina there is very little whisky bought by 
boys under 21. We have the dispensary 
system and persons over 21 can buy but 
once per day and must sign their name in 
a book to get it. The business is conducted 
solely by the state. The whisky is done up 
in packages with the palmetto tree blown in 
the bottle and sent to the dispensers at 
various county seats. To stop the manufac- 
ture of any more, state constables are em- 
ployed, and consequently much litigation 
has resulted with the “mountain hoosiers” 
in the northern part of the state, the Blue 
Ridge section. Part of the profits from the 
dispensary goes to the school fund, which, 
in the long run, makes the drunkard edu- 
cate his children. Oh no, North Dakota 
Volunteer, the winter season in the south is 
not altogether “rainy,” but some “slimy” 
weather occasionally. Our mill ponds freeze 
over about Christmas and we can skate and 
holler, ‘‘Whoopy, whoopy, whoopy, down we 
go!” I’d love to knock some of that “‘wool” 
off Young Bachelor’s head with snow- 
balls, if he would put in his appearance 
down this way. Chatterbox needed me to 








keep that sheep or goat off while she was 
getting those eggs, and then something to 
keep me off after they were cooked. South 
Carolina Boy ought to be sent around and 
shown to the northern girls, as he’s got on 
the good side of ’em.—[Demetrius, 


Affairs of the Boys—We are feeding 65 
head of cattle. We have a dehorning chute 
and lots. We dehorned 166 head last Wed- 
nesday. I am a member of Circle No 8. I 
think the letters are surely lost. I have no 
sympathy for Irene Mae. A girl 16 years old 
that cannot cook, doesn’t need any sympa- 
thy. Green Mountain Lass, I would like to 
visit your home and see those antiquities.— 
[Max Adler’s Uncle. 

I am 16 years old. I live on a small farm. 
I have just finished the cigarmaker’s trade. 
I have a horse named Dexter and a 
pig named Tim. I live in a_e small 
village named West Hills, 3% #miles 
from the town of Huntington, L I. Some 
day I will send my photo. I would like to 
join a letter circle—[R. Jos Menendez. 


I believe the United States should retain 
the Philippines. I do not believe the United 
States needs the Philippines as bad as the 
Philippines needs the United States.—[Il- 
linois Boy. 

I have a tool chest and I work with it 
every day except Sunday. I am 11 years old. 
I am very fond of machinery. I think when 
I get big I will be an engineer in some big 
factory.—[Ralph R. Minott. 


I bought a little orchard of my papa for 
$15. It had 14 trees in it. I got about $53 
off from it this fall.—[{John. 


I ride a wheel and think it is great fun. 
I am a racer and hold a record of 2 minutes 
28 seconds flat. I have ridden over 20,000 
miles so far this season. My wheel is a Peer- 
less racer and weighs 20 Ibs. I would like to 
hear from any one of the Tablers that are 
fast riders.—[ Racer. 


I think the card and billiard question ef- 
fectually settled since Loran Ludlow gave 
his experience in the business. Why can’t 
we have a story just the same as the “‘Cord- 
aville” folks?—[Little Corporal. 


Fun at the Grange—How interesting our 
Table is getting! When I come home from 
school on Thursday nights and see the 
paper lying on the sitting room table I al- 
ways pick it up and read the Tablers’ let- 
ters before I take off my hat. Do any of the 
boys and girls belong to the grange? I do 
and have the most fun every Saturday 
night (that is, when we have it). About 
seven girls joined when I did. We are all 
about the same age (15) and talk about 
fun! If anyone had it we did. About 16 
boys joined the winter before we did and 
they all wanted us girls to join, but of 
course they wouldn’t say so. About six 
months after we did join, and one 
of the girl’s brother said he had had twice 
as much fun since. What would this world 
be without girls?—[A Merry Girl. 


Another Electrician—I have several dy- 
namos, motors, an induction coil, electric 
bell and other electrical appliances. I have 
never made a dynamo, but I have wound 


them. I can wind either alternate current 
or regular. I have made a telegraph set 
and also an electric bell. I would like to 


have the plans of the dynamo’which Elec 
Tricity mentions.—[Edison O’Tesla, 


A Bouncing Girl—Our house stands on a 


hill about one-eighth of a mile from the 
main road, from which we look down upon 
the Champlain canal and the Hudson river. 
There are canal boats continually passing 
up and down the canal. A steamboat on 
the river makes two regular trips every 
day. We have quite an assortment of rel- 
ics. Of Indian relics we have a head of a 
tomahawk, a head of a hatchet, two corn 
pounders, a lot of flint and arrow heads. Of 
Revolutionary relics we have a part of a 
gun barrel, a bayonet, also a lot of bullets. 
Burgoyne’s headquarters were not far from 
here. There are breastworks on our farm. 
There was a well, but papa was afraid that 
something would get into it, so he filled it 
up. I help my father quite a lot on the farm. 
Last year E dropped all of his potatoes. 
One day I dropped 11% barrels. I load oats, 
rake, coek and mow away hay, mow away 
rye and drive the horse fork. I can also do 
all kinds of housework. Brown Eyes, you 
should not have transplanted your poppies 
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because they seldom live when transplant- 
ed. I am 14; I weigh 142 pounds and meas- 
ure 5 feet 4 inches.—[Only a Primrose. 


Snuff—I don’t like tobacco one bit. 
Nearly.every bey around here that is large 
enough to hold a cigarette in his mouth 
smokes them. And I think the girls are 
nearly as bad with snuff, but are a little 
more sly with it. Southerner, I think you 
might give us an invitation to your wed- 
ding, as you have told us about it.—[Bounc- 
ing Betty, Tennessee. 








An Argument—Nothing is found in more 
low places than music. And what young 
man would enter those places simply be- 
cause he leved music? And I know many 
young men who love music far better than 
dancing. <An eld college professor. said, 
“Let the boys play football; it makes men 
of them.” And just so do I say, “Let the 
boys dance; it makes gentlemen of them.” 
When we first took this paper the Young 
~Folks’ Table was but an inventory of 
teachers’ names and pet cats. Who made 
the Table so interesting? Let all the Ta- 
blers be thankful they have at the head of 
the Table one who is a host in himself.— 
[Abeeedarian, 


A Squirrel Hunt—I must tell of a squirrel 
hunt my brother and I had. It was a pleas- 
ant day, rather cold. We had just crossed 
the creek when our dog set up a yell. We 
struck out as hard as we could for the place 
where he was. We looked up the tree for 
the squirrel. He had got in a hole and so 
we had to let him go. We hissed our dog 
out again, and in a few minutes we heard 
him barking again. In all my life I never 
had such a time. We had to go about 200 
yards, through a briar thicket. I cannot 
tell just how we got through, but if any of 
you Tablers ever ran through a blackberry 
patch at the rate of 25 miles an hour, you 
can imagine how severe our wounds were. 
My brother was ahead of me. I came to a 
small pond of water. I did not take time to 
go around; I just plunged right through. 
About halfway across was a little body of 
land, and for that I started. I began to 
think I never was going to get_out, but I 
finally did, after going down to my shoe 
tops in mud. Did we get our squirrel? Yes, 
sir, and two others besides.—[Briar Patch, 
Arkansas. 


Pie by Shadow—Wouldn’t it be fun to 
form a letter circle into which no one who 
smokes, drinks or plays cards is to be ad- 
mitted? What does the Y F E say? Of 
course our Table is more interesting to us 
than the other one, for their subjects are 
those of older people, so we are best pleas- 
ed with ours. Y F E, you should not be 
ashamed of yourself, as it seems you are, 
for we have not seen a good picture of you 
yet, but the glimpse you gave us 
so long ago was enough to make 
us ache to have a better view 
of you. Why can we not start a de- 
bate? The Y F E could decide which side 
wins. Who has not been to a pie social and 
seen pies sold by shadow? Those who have 
not must come to see me andseeitdone. The 
way we do is to hang up a sheet in a door 
between two rooms,and the girls all go inone 
room and the boys in the other; then while 
her pie is being sold, each girl stands be- 
tween the sheet and a light, so that her ex- 
act shadow is on the sheet. Then the boys 
bid on the pie.—[Wilde Ferne. 





Skunk’s Misfortune—I hate to be partial, 
but I think Chatterbox an exceptionally 
bright miss. But what I wish to comment 
on is Country Girl’s criticism of Evange- 
line’s method of dealing with cats. I'll tell 
you a little incident which goes to show 
that Tabby would be a “good thing” for 
insurance companies. Annie had set a steel 
trap at the corner of the wagon house to re- 
mind Mr Rat that he was seriously inter- 
fering with the proper evolution of her 
young chicks. Well, Annie went out to 
gather the eggs one fine day and giving the 
trap her customary glance when passing 
—the henhouse adjoined the wagon house— 
she was horrified to see Skunk, her pet cat, 
the victim of her mistress. Poor old Skunk! 
Just imagine the mortification she must 
have suffered when Mr Rat peeked out, 
winked his other eye and sweetly invited 
her in to breakfast? A skinned and broken 
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foreleg attested to the fierceness of her 
raging pride. This happened, if I mistake 
not, in July. Well, poor Skunk limped 
around and licked her sore leg with caim- 
ness, dignity and self-reliance. Did she 
survive? She did that, and, let’s see, six 
times nine are 54, she had 54 lives to spare, 
up in the haymow and tripped up the lad- 
der ’steen times a day. But poor Skunk’s 
labor of love was lost, for Annie gave them 
a bath one day and they got so wet the 
poor things died. But Skunk still lives.— 
[Nom de Plume. 





Strictly Agricultural — Northwest Mis- 


souri Farmer Boy, I believe I heard you 
say, ever so long ago, that you thought the 
bicycle riding folks and the high school 
folks would crowd us farmer girls and boys 
out. I guess nit. Iam a farmer’s girl my- 
self. Let me whisper to you: If they try it 
we will get up a letter circle of just farmer 
girls and boys, and why not, anyway? Will 
you help us, Mr Editor? How many of the 
farmer girls and boys second the motion?— 
[Sunshine. 





Teachers’ Wages—When the Y F E told 
me to send my address I little dreamed of 
receiving dozens of letters from all parts of 
our glorious country. I received so many I 
can never answer them individually, and 
thought I would meet the writers at the 
Table and thank them for their interesting 
letters. Really our postmistress had to 














A Merry Ghristmas 


indeed, is one that sees a 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 


in the stocking, or pocket. There is 
no more acceptable present—none 
other that oe oe daily—hourly—of 
the donor—lasts a lifet!me. 


Sold by all Jewelers. 














You CAN MAKE BIC MONEY 





SEARS, ROEBUCK 8 & CO. {ine.) Chicago, Ill. 








MONUMENTS 


DOW’ buy marble or unite WHITE BRONZE. 


till you in 

More artistic and enduring; -* expensive. aga to suit 
all. Work delivered everywhere. Color great! mg 
Write for designs and information. nd A ing to 
investigate. 


@] CLEANING > NO CEUt Eno” 


THK MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 
Cherry Street, Bridgeport, Conn 
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take a vacation this week. I suppose it 
was on account of handling the extra mail 
during the iast month. Leran Ludlow, I 
thank you for the warning you gave. In 
answer to Fausta in our state we have 
teachers’ certificates of two grades, first 
and second. Teachers holding a first grade 
certificate get from $35 to $55 per month 
and those of the second grade from $25 to 
$35. What gay times we have at our Table. 
[Illinois Schoolma’am. 


Not Identical—Mr Y F E, are not you 
and Waldo identical? I thought you must 
be from the way in which you spoke of 
“our office boy” in the late war. Mr Y F E, 
why don’t you answer some of the questions 
which are being asked, instead of making 
us sit on the fence? Of the boys who help 
_in the house, I am one. -When there was no 
one else to help, I washed dishes, set table, 
wielded the broom and duster, made beds, 
pared potatoes, made johnny cake and even 
made cake. Even now, when I want salt- 
rising bread, I have to make it my- 
self. I think the Y F E is pretty cute on 
the photo question. Sign my real name? I 
guess not. When the Y F E gives us his 
real name, then it will be time for us.—[One 
of Those Bashful Boys. 





The Natural Bridge—I have never seen 
a letter from Rockbridge, Va, in your Table 
yet. This is a beautiful place. We live 
near thé famous natural bridge. I wish I 
could tell you about it, but if I try I am 
afraid Mr Editor’s table will be crowded. 
My brother was a soldier in the 4th Vir- 
ginia regiment at Jacksonville. He says he 
is going to write a war book and call it 
With Lee at the Front. I hope he will make 
some money out of it. He says Mr Bryan’s 
war record was absolutely spotless. Do any 
of you know the color of the Maine? 
The initials of George Washington are cut 
up about 30 ft on the side of the natural 
bridge. Father says Washington came 
through here when he was surveying. The 
“G. W.” is quite plain. I think he was the 
greatest man in our history, don’t you? 
When was the first carriage mentioned in 
history? When Washington took a hack at 
the cherry tree. I am 14 and my name is— 
[Grace Darling. 

Our Girls—My mamma thinks Chatter- 
box is just fine. She says if all the girls 
were like her, there would not be sc many 
boys that first play cards, pool, etc, and 
then go to drinking. I think New Hamp- 
shire Representative expects to be a lawyer 
and perhaps president some day. Irene, if 
you will come to see me I will teach you 
how to cook. My brothers say I am a 
fine cook, but not a very good seamstress. 
No wonder I can’t sew; I couldn’t keep still 
long enough to do such quiet work, I am 
so mischievous and fidgety.—[Sweet Bunch 
of Daisies. 

I am 10 years old. I can milk -some 
and like to. I like to work. I can wash 
dishes and wipe:them. I can sew and sweep. 
If any of the girls in our Table have a 
brother to give away, I want him. I have 
no brothers and want one.—[Milly I. Bixby. 

I think the letters are very interesting, 
and as one of the Tabiers said, I believe the 
big folks got ashamed of themselves, quar- 
reling so much, for they have become quite 
calm.—[Iowa Blush. 

Miss Idal, if you will come to my house 
next summer, I will give you all the roses 
you want, and all the violets you 
want, too. I have a_ sister’ Violet, 
but you can’t, have her. I also 
have a little baby brother., Dwight 1s his 
name. He laughs every time you look at 
him. Bonnie Bell, what did you get fora 
premium on your butter? I think Young 
Backelor must have been mad when he had 
his picture taken. Who can answer this 
riddle: ‘‘What looks most like a half of 
cheese ?’’—[Rosa E. Miller. 

Hamilton Fish, Jr, of the Rough Riders, 
was the first soldier to be killed in our war 
with Spain. Now, who was the first vic- 
tim of the war with Spain, sailor or soldier? 
I would like to say to the Huntsman that 
the boys cf our ceuntry do not leave a cud 
of tobacco under each chair when they 
leave. They have more respect. So, please 
don’t judge all of Missouri by what Apple 
Eater said.—[Nerthwest Missouri Farmer 
Girl. 


1 have a cat named Dewey and a dog 
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ramed Sport. I have a little friend named 
Katherine Losty, and she is a very nice lit- 
tle girl. She wears her hair in little curls. 
We have to speak every great day.—[Pink 
Rose. 

North Dakota Volunteer, we want a presi- 
dent with a good lot of sound common 
sense, whether he’s a lawyer, farmer or 
blacksmith.—[Chatterbox of Chautauqua. 

I used to have a little pet lamb, but papa 
sold it to the butcher. I am seven years 
old. My papa is supervisor of roads and 
my two brothers do the farming.—[Mary 
W. Magill. 

I would like some suggestions for easy 
fancy work that some of you have made for 
your cattle shows. I am 14 years old. Three 
cheers for Green Mountain Lad for being so 
thoughtful of his sister. I don’t dare to 
write any more this time, that waste basket 
has such an enormous mouth.—[Rosie Nell. 





Poisonous Toys—In connection with ex- 
amination of exports from Germany, the 
bureau of animal.industry finds that Ger- 
man toys and colored goods are poisonous. 
All highly painted German toys may be re- 
garded as very dangerous to children, who 
may suck off the paint or swallow pieces 
that may be chipped off. 


The Mauser Cartridge—‘To farther the 
suggestions of Representative of New 
Hampshire, I will say that the Mauser 
cartridge, the kind used by the Spanish 
soldiers at Santiago, is a _ trifle over 3 
inches long and % inch thick at the base, 
end tapers to less than 4% inch. The bul- 
let, which is lead, covered by a coat of steel 
about as thick as tin, is 14 inches long, and 
its caliber is 28, or not quite 4 inch in diam- 
eter. Five cartridges fit into a piece of tin 
which may be put into the rifle. When the 
iast cartridge is discharged, the five empty 
shells and their holder drop out of the 
magazine. The powder is smokeless. Smoke 
the size of one’s hand may be seen at the 
distance of 50 yards. Those poisonous bul- 
lets, of which we heard so much, are an 
inch long and % an inch thick and simply 
a thin shell of brass filled with lead. The 
whole cartridge, with the exception of the 
brassed ball, resembles the old Springfield 
cartridge—caliber about 45. The cartridge 
for our new rifles resembles the Mauser in 
shape, but the bullet is 30 caliber.—[The 
Haughty Don. 


rr 


Counsel appointed to defend an Irishman 
challenged several of the jury, who, his 
client said, had a prejudice against him: 
“Are there any more jurymen who have a 
prejudice against you?” whispered the bar- 
rister. 

“No, sir; the jury’s awl roight. But Oi 
want you to challenge the judge. I’ve 
been convicted under him several times 
already, and loikely he’s beginning to have 
a preiudice against me.” 








A New Discovery for the Cure of Consump. 
tion, and other Lung Diseases, 


The Alpha Medical Institute possesses the great 
secret of a positive cure for diseases of the 
Lungs and Respiratory Organs. It is the most 
valuable original Discovery made in the field of 
Medicine in the last twenty-five years. To prove 
these facts the Institute for the next sixty days 
will send its new Home Treatment entirely free 
to every sufferer from Consumption, Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, or Asthma. Mr. Frank W. Dewey, Pe- 
wano, Mich.; Rev. David R. Butrick, Motley, 
Minn.; Mrs. Margaret Taylor, North Henderson, 
Ils., and many others write gratefully, of their 
cures by this new discovery. If you are in need 
of.such help we advise youto take advantage of 
this great offer. Send your name, age, post-office 


address and nearest express office, with all partic- 
ulars of your disease, to The Alpha Medical Insti- 
tute, 568 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 


they will at once send you their Book and Free 
Home Treatment as stated. 


$1.96 BUYS A $3.50 SUIT 


3,000 CELEBRATED *‘KANTWEAROUT” double 
seat and double knee. Regular $38.50 Boys’ 2- 
Piece Knee-Pant Suits going at $1.95. 

A NEW SUIT FREE for any of these suits 
which don’t give ey — i" 

Jut this Ad. ow 

Send No Money. ut this Ad. = 
state age of boy andsay whether large or 
small for age, and we will send you the 
suit by express, C.O.D., subject to examin- 
ation, You can examine it at your express 
office and if found perfectly satisfactory 
and equal to suits sold in your town for 
$3.50, pay your express agent our special 
offer ice 1.95 and express charges. 

Pet Sits PANT SUITS are for 
boys from 4 to 15 years of age, and areretailed 
everywhere at $3.50. Made with double seat 
and knees, latest 1899 style as illustrated, 
made from a special wear-resist'ug, heavy- 
oe eee Oakwell cassimere, neat, handsome pat- 
tern, fine serge lining, Clayton patent interlining, pad- 
ding, staying and reinforcing, silk and linen sewing, fine 
tailor-made throarhout, a suit any boy or parent would 
be proud of. FOR FREE CLOTH SAMPLES of Boys’ Clothing 
(suits, overcoats or ulsters), for boys 4 T0 19 YEARS, 
write for Sample Book No. 90C, contains fashion plates, 
tape measure and full instructions how to order. 

‘ Gen's Suits and Overeoats made to order from $5.00 up, 
Samples sent free on application, Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago, Ill. 


(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor.> 


Buy a Phonograph 


If you think of buying a talking machine—not a phone, 
or a gram, or a graph, or any cheap imitation of the 
original invention—buy the genuine 


Edison Phonograph 


Sings, plays, talks. Reproduces sounds of all kinds—song 
of the lark, chirp of the cricket, barking of dogs. 
Operatic music, both vocal and instrumental; 
sacred songs; band selections; piano, cornet, 
banjo; voices of famous singers and orators; 
your own voice; your children’s voices. 


The Standard Phonograph 


will reproduce any record, will make records, and 
will shave them off for use a secondtime. Fun ¢ 
for the whole family. Entertain your 
Aftiends during the long winter even- 
~-“ ings. A child can operate it. 
Wonderful! 

National Phonograph Co., 
Broadway and 26th St., New York. 
Factory at Edison’s Laboratory, 
Orange, N. J. Write for Catalogue 
No. #, (Latest Edition.) 




































Cures While You Sleep, 


Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


’ CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in thesick- 
room will giveimmediate relief. Itscurativepowersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
Contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. Harmless tothe youngest child. Sold by druggists, 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLERE CO., 69 Wall 8t. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Sole Agenta, 


MUSHROOMS. 


HOW TO GROW THET1, 


By WM. FALCONER. Anyone who has an “ordinary 
house cellar, woodshed or barn can grow mushrooms. 
This is the most practical work on the subject ever writ- 
ten, and the only book on growing mushrooms published 
in America. Theauthor describes how he grows mush- 
rooms, and how they are grown for profit by the leading 
market gardeners, and for home use by the most success- 
ful private growers. Engravings drawn from nature. ex- 
pressly for this work. Cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52,.Lafayette Pl..New York 











HIGH sEWwine 

$°.50 BUYS A cto. VICTOR Sicane 
Adapted to Light and Heavy Work. " Reliable and Finely 
Finished; Guaranteed for 10 Years. Write for 32 Page Cata- 
logue. Attachments Free. 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. Address 
Dept. 602, YICTOR MFG, CO. , 295-297 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
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FULL-SIZE, 
56 PIECES For Families. 
There is no fake about this; send your address at once. Every 
person answering this advertisement can get a Handsomely Deo- 
orated Set, absolutely free—we mean it. There is no trick 
no inegling with words, nothing but what is honest. Our offer is 
in black & white, no misrepresentation of any sort; everybody 
can receive & take advantage of it, & we positively will not go 
back on it no matter what it costs us. We wish to put our paper 
on top, & will do anything to get it in the lead quickly. It is one 
of the best & most interesting Fashion, News & Story Papers in 
mce. You can prove all we say, the absolute truth, if you 
will send us 1 Oc. silver or 1 5c. stamps to cover expense of post- 
age, mailing, addressing & packing, & we will send you the 
for3 months free. (Every one can have their choice of 
Breakfart, Dinner or Tea Set Pu aA R carefull: ION & 
packed at our expense. a4 A &48 Ons 
New York City, D . 670 P.O, 2617. 
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SISTERS, 
From a Wisconsin Farm, 





A Feller That I Know. 


WILL TEMPLER. 





Jes’ an ordinary mortal is this feller that 
know, 

Neither young ner old, but middlin’-like, 
that is, as ages go. 

Ain’t many’d call him han’some, neither is 
he humbly, quite, 

Av’rige nose, eyes, an’ complexion, stands 
up to the av’rige hight. 

But he’s got a simple habit, not a common 
habit though, 

That sets him off from most of men—this 
feller that I know. 


He dresses same as others do, he eats an’ 


sleeps an’ works; 

I s’pose within his bosom, too, old human 
natur’ lurks. 

He has habits ordinary, jes’ like ordinary 
folks. 


He ain’t a tee-to-tal-er, an’ his friends all 
know he smokes. 

But he’s got a simple habit, not a common 
habit though, - 

That sets him oif from most of men—this 
feller that I know. 

He’s no rabid polititian, an’ fer church he’s 
ruther slack. 

He’s not eloquent ner 
hasn’t got the knack 

Of displayin’ of his knowledge, 
sperience he’s got— 

He’d git himself all twisted, ef he tried to, 
like as not. 

But he’s got a simple habit, not a common 
habit though, 

That sets him off from other men—this 
feller that I know. 


learn-ed, an’ he 


er the 


He ain’t no tumblin’ acrobat, ner neither 
can he sing, 

Ner fight, ner jump, 
such old thing. 

Can’t row, ner shoot, ner swim, ner skate, 

no better’n lots o’ men. 

what is his spesh-al-i-ty—his habit? 

Yes—well, then, 

His habit is to pay his debts, an’ mind his 
biz-ness. O, 

I most furgot: He keeps his word—this 
feller that I know. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


ner rassle, ner do any 


Now 








THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 

7. AN OLD-FASHIONED BovuQquET—Con- 
tributed by W. J. Find the 10 flowers rep- 
resented by the towns named. 

A town in Kan and 7 other states; a town 
in Iowa and 7 other states; a town in S C 
and 11 other states; a town in Mich and 
Ind; a town in Neb; a town in Ala and 15 
other states; a town in N C and Va; a town 
in O and S$ C; a town in O and Pa; a town 
in Pa. 





The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, whose 
diplomatic life includes some of the most 
important events of modern. times, and 
who has been ambassador: at nearly all 
the European capitals and governor-gener- 
al of India, will contribute two articles to 
the coming volume of the Youth’s Compan- 
ion, including one of thrilling interest on 
che assassination of the Czar Alexander II, 
which occurred while Lord Dufferin was 
British ambassador at St Petersburg. 





A Mass farmer who mixed sawdust with 
his hen food avers that of 13 eggs, 12 hatch- 
ed out chickens with wooden legs and the 
138th was a woodpecker. 








OUR -YOUNG H#OLKS 
TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Circle Letters—I would suggest (if you 
have not already more) that we have only 
10 in each circle and each use thin paper, 
as one circle I know of has so large a bun- 
dle of letters it requires 12 cents postage. It 
will be a good way for each to learn to 
express her thoughts in as few words as 
possible.—[Mrs Mary E. Wallace. 





Outside—So the girls that marry men to 
reform them seldom succeed? puch suc- 
cesses aren’t paraded; you only see the ap- 
parent failures. But suppose it’s true, what 
then? You’ve often heard a woman say he- 
roically (and you admired her for it): “If 
I can enter heaven and my loved one can- 
not, let me remain outside with him.”’ The 
woman who really means that means it 
for this world also, or she is simply talk- 
ing for effect.—[Rita. 


Little, Little Things— Uarda’s question 
regarding Sunday reading amuses me. Why 
not, pray, Uarda, read any good book on 
Sunday? Oh, if we would all of us stop this 
fussing about the little, little things of 
small account, and try our best to make 
this world a bright, happy, cheerful place 
which would smile up to its Creator in one 
long, happy smile! If I had a boy I’d rather 
that he should read anything he wanted to 
on Sunday than that he should be mean or 
selfish. Poor little English Girl, she little 
thought what a storm of protest she would 
raise. I’m glad to see her last letter. We 
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are a big country, Lassie, and some of us 
are sensitive, but let me whisper to you 
that we don’t blame you a bit for sticking 
up for old England. However, you should 


not have thrown stones at Uncle Sam. We 
all like our own country, our own religion, 
our own ways of doing things, and if we 
would only let others alone in their pet 
ideas, we would all be better off.—[The 
Man Who Laughs. 


Cooking School—I know I show my ig- 
norance, but will some one tell me who or 
what will decide if the American maize 
propaganda will be an established fact at 
the Paris exposition? How I should like 
to be one of the cooks chosen to cook the 
corn meal, for I dearly love to cook. That 
honor will fall to college graduates who 
have attended cooking school. My mother 
and experience are all the teachers I ever 
had in cooking, but I have often wished 
I could attend a cooking school, and won- 
der if such an education would make the 
work any easier that is necessary to get a 
meal for 20 or 25 threshers. If any one 
knows from trying it, will they let us know 
the result?—[A. R. M. 


Old Greedy—I have been noticing that 
Cordaville did not bring one of those “old 
country” oxen home with him, and have 
been priding myself a good deal on reading 
between the lines sufficiently well to warn 
my American sisters in time. And who 
knows whether that picture was taken 20 
years ago or not? He has a younger face 
than pen, if it was not. To disprove his 
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contempt for nerves and womanly sympa- 
thy, he prefers Greenwood Maid, the most 
sympathizing one of the lot! The truth is, 
he is an old greedy,—wants everything him- 
self but is willing to give nothing. A wom- 
an, he thinks, should be Lydia Pinkham 
enough to sympathize with him fully, but 
old cow enough to have no feelings of her 
own. God does not make women so. Some 
bitter is mixed with the sweet to protect 
the sweet, as the thorn and the rose. While 
self-sacrificing often makes **e sacrificer 
miserable and adds no appreciable amount 
to the happiness of others, I do not see 
how the term can be rightly applied in For- 
est’s case. Dishes must be washed, and if 
we have not the wherewithal to buy 
pianos, they cannot be bought. Resigna- 
tion to the unavoidable cannot be foolish. 
[Grannie. 


Poetical War History—Will some of the 


Tablers tell me how to make a pretty af- 
ghan out of worsted pieces, also a sofa pil- 
low of silk pieces? I have just finished a 
crazy quilt, but want something new for a 
pattern, as I think too much of it is tire- 
some. I am making a fleur-de-lis tidy, 
which appeared in one of the January. num- 
bers. I have been saving all the good war 
poetry since the war began and am making 
a book of it, which I am going to tie in red, 
white and blue ribbon, and have a picture 
of the flag on the outside. It is quite a lit- 
tle history, all written in poetry.—[Carmen 
Sylvia. 


7 
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Four Hundred Pies—Did any of the 
Tablers ever keep an account of the cook- 
ing they have done in a year? I began 
Nov 15, "97, and it really astonished 
me when I came to add up the total 
amount for one year. Here is an accurate 
list: Loaves of bread 230, cakes 125, grid- 
dle cakes 318, pies 414, doughnuts 4293, 
biscuits 1482, cookies 1915, puddings 59, 
dumplings 137, johnny cakes 61, brown 
bread 31, ginger bread (baked in dripping- 
pan) 89 Our family consists of eight, 
three men, four small children and myself. 
I have been without help except one month, 
when I had an abscess on my left hand. I 
have looked for a letter fre~ Bee. How 
does she get along with her small family? 
Fred, keep account of your cookies. If 
you give to everyone that asks you will be 
astonished at the number you are obliged 
to make.—[L. 8S. H. 





Boys Have Everything—I agree with 
Bug Eater Bob about a girl marrying a man 
to reform him, for nine times out of 10 
she will fail. Reform him first, try him, 
and if he stands the test marry him. But 
I don’t altogether agree about the causes 
of vice among the farmers’ sons. I.am per- 
sonally acquainted with several families 
where the boys have everything necessary, 
such as good society, excellent opportuni- 
ties for an education, home amusements, 
and last, but not least, kind, loving parents. 
But still they go on—yes, on the wide road 
to destruction. @ notice that quite a num- 
ber have expressed their opinions on card- 
playing, dancing, etc. I very recently heard 
a minister say that ‘“‘there is not one thing 
wrong in itself; it is the motive that 
prompts it that makes it a sim,” anu I think 
80, too.—[Em Kae Ar. 





“Woman, Be Silent’’—I was reading Sir 
Bulwer Lytton’s story of the Last Days 
of Pompeii, when I came to the passage 
where Ione sighed for freedom from _re- 
straints which in those days were deemed 
necessary to be imposed upon her sex. And 
she expressed the .wish that freedom and 
virtue might be united in women as in 
men, and instead of sacrificing one to pre- 
serve the other, the two might be made 
to unite and go hand in hand. And I be- 
gan to debate within my mind whether it 
was better now than then, since the bonds 
which held women in, may I say their prop- 
er sphere, have been cast asunder, and 
they have risen to a position almost, and 
sometimes quite equal, to man’s. By it 
woman has lost her singleness of mind and 
heart, her purity of ideal and nobleness of 
spirit which belonged to her in ancient 
times. I think the Apostle Paul’s doctrine 
of “Woman, be silent and in all things 
reverence your husband,” has not been im- 
proved upon by civilization’s method of 
too much feminine freedom, and -has only 
resulted in her deterioration and retrogra- 
dation in. man’s esteem, and his worship of 
her individuality, which should belong to 
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AND DAUGHTERS 


HAVE YOU 
WEAK LUNGS? 





Every Sufferer from Lung Weaknesses. 
Consumption, Catarrh orBronchitis 
Can be Cured. 





By Special Arrangement with the Doctor, Three Free Bottles 
will be Sent to all Readers of American Agriculturist 
for the Asking. 


The Dr. Slocum System is a 
comprehensive and complete 
system of treatment, which 
attacks every vulnerable 
point of the disease and com- - 

letely vanquishes it. It 
eaves no point unguarded; 
ifleaves no phase of the 
trouble neglected; it cures, 
and — forev er, Weak 
Lungs, Coughs, Bronchitis 
Catarrh,Consumption 
and all other throat 
and lung diseases, by 
absolutely obliterat- 
ing the cause, 
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Address DR. SLOCUM, 98 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The Doctor Slocum System is Medicine reduced to an Exact Science by the 


World’s Most Famous Physician. 


AH readers of American Agriculturist anxious regard- 


ing the health of themselves, children, relatives or friends, may have Three Free Bottles, as 
represented in the above illustration, with complete directions, pamphlets, testimonials, 
etc., by sending full address to Dr. T. A. Slocum, New York city, This is a plain, hon- 
est, straightforward offer, and is made to introduce the merits of the New System of Treat- 
ment, and we advise all sufferers to accept this philanthropic offer at once. When writing 
the Doctor, please mention American Agriculturist and your letters will receive immediate 


attention. 
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Every one can now buy Dress Goods of every 
description and from one yard upwards, for just 
as little money as the largest merchants can y 
in quantities. You will receive free by mail post- 
paid, a book of 60 cloth samples of latest things in 
all kinds of Dress Goods, at 12 1-2 to $1.25 per yard 


also full instructions how to order, ete., 


cut this notice out and mail to the big reliable 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago. 
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her proper self, is converted into a sense of 
equality which was never, I believe, di- 
vinely intended.—[Stanley Bildax. 





One Young Man—Our neighborhood con- 
tains 23 widows, a few charming old maids, 
one sour old bachelor and one young man 
who wouldn’t be a bachelor if he could. 
Perhaps some of the Tablers say to them- 
selves, ‘“‘What a chance!” Do not be de- 
ceived; remember ‘“‘distance lends enchant- 
ment.”’ By the way, does a reader of this 
paper still reside at Union Hill? I should 
like very much to know if he belongs at 
our Table.—[Forest. 





Potato Peelings—And the B of C has 
been seen at last! When viewing his photo 
I think of Darwin and his theory. It’s a 
great mystery to me why the B did not 
procure one of those “jewels” which are so 
plentiful across the sea. Have just been 
reading an article (written by a man pre- 
sumably) in which he tells how much 
money a2 woman can make from chicken 
feathers. They will have the women of the 
land reduced to potato peelings as a means 
of livelihood, if they are left to themselves. 
What right has a man to take every cent 
of money made on the farm and put it 
into his pocket, and then when his wife 
asks for that which she has earned herself, 
mostly, to be met with the remark, “What 
on earth did you do with that 50 cents I 
gave you a week ago? What do you do 
with so much? Do you think I’m made of 
money? Even one such experience is suf- 
ficient to crush out the life, deaden the 
ambition and make life miserable.—[Gytia. 


Our Story=-Part V. 





just as the gang plank of the Portland 
was being drawn in, two policemen rushed 
down the dock and ordered them to wait. 
Jumping on board they gave orders to hold 
the boat till they searched her, and they 
immediately disappeared in the cabin. The 
man in the rusty coat turned pale as he 
saw them pass him, and as they went into 
the cabin he sprang from his seat and 
dashed madly up the wharf. Stepping on a 
loose board which tilted up, he disappeared 
from sight and the board fell into place 
again, showing no traces of its ever having 
been disturbed. A few moments later the 
two guardians of the peace came off the 
boat dragging a screaming woman 
with them, who insisted that her 
baby was left behind in the state room. 
They paid no attention to her cries, how- 
ever, and led the woman off into the dark- 
ness, while the gang plank was drawn in 
and the boat started out to brave the north- 
easter. 

As soon as the policeman had gath- 
ered himself together he started again in 
pursuit of the man, but he could not over- 
take him, but the mud-spattered urchin 
who had given the alarm followed him to 
the station and saw him safely out of New 
York, then he went back to the house and 
yelled through the window, “Bill's all right, 
he caught the train for Boston.” 

“Thank heaven for that,” sighed the old 
woman, as she dropped into a chair and 
fanned herself violently with an old towel 
which she held in her hand. 

As Henry Morgan read the letter 
he had received, which had been 
forwarded to him, thereby losing much val- 
uable time in transmission, he groaned, 
“Poor Margaret, am I powerless to help 
you? No, I’ll—” 

Y#9rThis is the fifth installment of a 10- 
part story written by 10 Tablers, the read- 
ers to guess at the close of the series which 
Tabler wrote each part. The 10 story writ- 
ers are Aleck Beresford, Jennie Jameson, 
Fred of Sightly Hill, Girl of the Period, 
Evangeline, Aunt Violet, Yensie Carlton, 
Juanita, H. Annette Poole, Mavie Theresa. 
Part IV appeared in the issue’of Dec- 10, 





“Captain Jack.”’ 
The long-promised detective story by 
Will Templer, entitled Captain Jack, will 
open in the issue of Dec 31 and continue 
several weeks. It deals with a farm com- 
munity and is exciting. 
nn = 
“Associate with your. superiors,” said 
Edward Everett Hale to an audience of 
Harvard students,—‘‘and remember that a 
bootblack may be your superior.” 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Possibilities of the 
Postal System. 


Cheap Mail Facilities One of the 
Chief Factors in Our Prosper- 
ity and Progress. 


“Common is the commonplace.” The 
most valuable of civil benefits is such a 
commonplace matter that we scarcely give 
it a thought. It would take a winter on a 
whaler nipped in an ice floe to ake us 
truly appreciable of the worth of the postal 
service. What a wonderful thing it is! 
Wonderful in its organization, with its vast 
machinery for the collection and distribu- 
tion of letters, its railway mail cars, its 
route riders, the unfailing order and pre- 
cision of its methods. Wonderful it is too 
in its results. It knits together families 








widely separated. It carries across the sea 
some tender lover’s message or perhaps a 
little flower picked from the daisied grave 
of an English churchyard. Every hour of 
every day the “commonplace mail bag is 
packed with the secrets of life, words which 
waken love and laughter, and words which 
deepen the furrow in the cheek and dim the 
failing sight with bitter tears. 

But with all this there is going on through 
the mail service a dissemination of human 
knowledge, a reaching out of human help 
which is one of the crowning blessings of 
our century. The correspondence schools, 
led by Chautauqua, are sending to every 
village and hamlet the broader knowledge 
which is so eagerly craved by many who 
are shut in to the homely duties of a hum- 
ble life. Without the mail system this plan 
of education would be utterly non-existent. 

Every mail, too, carries from the great 
centers the advice of great physicians, 
which it would be impossible for the dis- 
tant public to obtain were it net for the 
mails. Few people realize how many thou- 
sand people depend on the mail] service for 
medical treatment. Not long ago when 
some postal affairs were being discussed 
in connection with the erecticn of the new 
postoffice building in Buffalo, N Y, scme 
light was thrown on this subject hy. the 
statement that the mai! by Dr R. V. Pierce 
amounted daily to something cver i500 
pieces. Of course this is not a common 
case, because Dr Pierce’s relation as chief 
consulting physician to Buffalo’s famous Mm- 
stitution, the Invalids’ hotel and surgical 
institute, makes his advice and that of his 
staff of nearly a score of skilled and expe- 
rienced specialists much sought after, espe- 
cially by women, to the treatment and cure 
of whose special diseases Dr Pierce has de- 
voted over thirty years of almost constant 
labor. But though this example is out of 
the ordinary, it may serve as an evidence 
of the amazing benefits reaped by the pub- 
lic from the mail service. It puts every 
outlying hamlet in touch with the most 
advanced medical specialism of the day. It 
zives at the cost of a two-cent stamp, the 
skill and experience that it has taken years 
to acquire. Literally at the cost of a two- 
cent stamp, since Dr Pierce invites sick 
women to consult him by letter without 
charge. And this would seem to be one of 
the most remarkable services rendered by 
the postal system, perhaps the supreme ser- 
vice of all. For while it is a splendid thing 
to be able to shop in New York while liv- 
ing in Kansas, and a grand thing to be able 
to command the learning of great profes- 
sors while working in the Michigan woods, 
it is a still grander thing that by means_of 
ihis cheaply supplied service men like Dr 
Pierce, who have the disposition to be help- 
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ful, are enabled to place their skill and 
knowledge’ at the ‘disposal of those who 
are being dragged down by disease, without 
the possibility of help from those about 
them. When one contemplates the vast and 
far reaching benefits of the mail service, so 
briefly touched upon in this article, it makes 
the familiar gray uniform of the postman 
the most glorious of all uniforms, for it is 
worn by the soldiers of the army of peace. 
It makes one-feel like taking his hat off to 
the on-rushing mail train, and cheering the 
work and wisdom of Uncle Sam. 
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No premiums with otler papers are ineinaie in any of 
the clubbing rates, unless so stated. 

Whenever more than one paper besides our magazine is 
wanted, to find the net rate on any such added paper, sub- 
tract #1 from joint price given in column B. All these 
pricés are subject to changes made by other publishers. It 
is necessa: i that at least one subscription to our maga- 
zine should accompany each clubbing order. If you de- 
sire any paper notin the above list, write and obtain our 
low prices. For samples of any of these journals, write 
direct to the publishers. 


After first copy of any paper subscribed for has been 
rece! ved, send complaints, etc., direct to the publishers of 
suca paper. 

The above prices include the new and thoroughly re- 
vised edition of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
YEAR BOOK AND ALMANAC for 1899, which ‘is the best 
and most comprehensive work of the kind ever published. 

Address orders to either of our offices below; 
but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 
NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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THE CHRISTMAS FEAST. 


The Christmas Dinner. 
KATHARINE E. MEGEE. 








In too many. country homes, while food 
is at all times provided in the greatest 
abundance (in fact, often in such plenty 
that the appetite weakens at the sight of 
it) there is a continual sameness in the 
manner of cooking it, and little or no atten- 
tion paid to the small niceties of service— 
which of themselves contribute so much to 
the success of any meal. Man is so con- 
stituted that he requires a constant change, 
not of air, scenery and occupation alone, 
but, which is more important than either of 
these, of diet. This variety should not be so 
much in the food itself as in the meals. 

The Christmas feast should be especially 
remarkable for this break in the monotony 
which pertains to the average meal 
throughout the year. Of course this will 
involve some extra labor, but what of that? 
After the dining room has been tastefuily 
decorated with evergreens, the table should 
next receive attention; and all the artistic 
taste one possesses brought to bear in the 
arrangement’ of its appointments. A menu 
for the occasion, which is both palatable 
and appropriate, is as follows: 


Cream of tomato soup 
Roast turkey, brown gravy 

Cranberry jelly 
Stuffed ham Apple sauce 

Mashed potatoes 
Stewed onions Baked sweet potatoes 
Dried Lima beans Cream sauce 

Cold slaw 

English plum puddding, 
Spice cake 


Lemon sauce 
Fruit cake 

Coffee 

Nuts 


Fruit Raisins 





Little Cakes for Gifts. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 





“This box, mine own sweet darling, thou 
wilt find, 

With many a 
supplied; 

The fruits are they of holy Christmas tide, 

But baked, indeed, for children’s use de- 
signed.” 

So wrote the German Goethe many a year 
ago. and so thinks many a mother to-day, 
as she packs the holiday box for some 
absent child and compounds the dainty 
confections to go therein. Among the 
Christmas goodies, then, might well be in- 
cluded a— 

Caramel Cake: This is a cup cake baked 
in shallow jelly cake pans and the layers 
put together with the followme filling: 1% 
cups sweet milk, 4 cups brown sugar, % 
cup maple sugar and butter the size of a 
large egg. Cook al! together over a mod- 
erate fire until it drops from the spoon 
like jelly. Then slightly cool and flavor 
with vanilla. Spread evenly between the 
layers and ice with the same stiffened with 
the white of an egg, over the top. 

Tutti-Frutti Cake: A _ delicious fruit 
cake for the Christmas season. Cream to- 
gether 1 teacup sugar and the same of but- 
ter; and add 1 teacup milk and 2% teacups 
flour sifted with 2 heaping teaspoons bak- 
ing powder. In this stir 1 lb each of rais- 
ins, figs, almonds and dates and \% lb citron. 
Seed the raisins, blanch and shred the nuts 
and chop all fruit tolerably small. Also 
flour it before putting in. Lastly, mix in 
the well beaten whites of 7 eggs. Bake in 
a slow oven. 

Marguerites: Blend well together 1 cup 
sugar and 1 cup butter, into which beat the 
yolks of 3 eggs. Squeeze in the juice of 
one lemon and add a pinch of salt and 1 
tablespoon mixed ground spices. Work in 
sufficient flour to form a soft dough, roll 
out very thin and cut in large circles, Bake 
in a slow oven and when cold put together 
in pairs with orange marmalade or rasp- 
berry jam between. Ice with lemon icing. 

Ribbon Wafers: With 1 lb powdered su- 
gar mix % Ib flour and the grated rinds of 
z lemons. Beat separately the whites and 
yolks of 2 eggs and add to the other in- 


varied sweetmeat’s form 


gredients. Roll out the paste very thin, 
cut in rounds and bake in shallow tins 
greased with melted butter. When = half 


done, take from the oven, roll the wafers 
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around your fingers and return again un- 
til crisp. 

Lilliputian Chocolate 
square and a half of vanilla chocolate, to 
which add % cup powdered sugar and the 


Cakes: Grate a 


whisked yolks of 6 eggs. Beat all together 
steadily for 20 minutes. Then sift in 3 oz 
cornstarch, mix lightly and cut in the 
whites of the eggs whipped to a stiff froth. 
Half fill buttered patty pans and bake ina 
moderate oven. When done cover’ with 
chocolate icing and sprinkle over the top 
a little grated cocoanut or chopped al- 
monds. 

Portuguese Cakes: These are also pretty 
little fancy affairs. They require equal 
weights of butter, sugar, eggs and pastry 
flour. Cream the butter, put in the sugar 
and cream again, add the whisked eggs and 
then the flour. Flavor slightly with bitter 
almond egtract and beat all slowly and 
steadily for half an hour. Grease the pans 
and dust lightly with flour. Form the mix- 
ture into balls the size of a walnut, press a 
candied cherry in the top of each, arrange 
on the prepared tins and bake in a moder- 
ately hot oven. 

Lady Fingers: Beat 2 eggs very light and 
to them put 1 teacup fine sugar and a lit- 
tle salt. Flavor with lemon. With 1 tea- 
cup flour sift a teaspoon baking powder, 
and with this make a dough stiff enough to 
roll. Line regular lady-finger pans with 
the paste, or cut it into strips the size of a 
finger and bake. When done fasten two 
together with white of egg and sugar. 

Macaroons: Blanch 1 Ib sweet almonds 
and beat to a paste, or procure 1° lb almond 
paste all prepared. With this mix 1% Ib 
powdered sugar, the beaten whites of 6 
eggs, and flavor either with the grated rinds 
of 2 lemons or 1 tablespoon bitter almond. 
Drop on buttered paper and bake a light 
brown in a moderate oven. 


————E—— 
Turkey and Chicken. 
ELIZABETH FULLER. 





English Roast Turkey: Kill several days 
before cooking, prepare in the usual man- 
ner. Moisten sufficient amount of bread 
crumbs from which the crusts have been 
rejected, with % cup melted butter and 2 
beaten eggs and season with salt, pepper, 
parsley, sage and thyme or sweet marjo- 
ram. Season the turkey inside and out by 
rubbing thoroughly with salt and pepper. 
Insert the stuffing, sew up and place to 
roast in covered roaster; spread with bits 
of butter, turn the fowl frequently and 
baste with butter and water well seasoned. 

A few moments before ready to remove 
from the oven, glaze the whole fowl with 
the white of an egg. Lift upon a platter 
and garnish with fried oysters and serve 
with celery sauce and stewed gooseberries. 
Cook the giblets (heart, gizzard and liver) 
separately for two hours, chop fine and 
add to a nice brown gravy. 

Chicken Pie with Oysters: Boil the chick- 
ens until very tender. Drain off the liquor 
from a quart of oysters, boil liquor and 
skim. Line a pan with a rich crust, put in 
a layer of chicken, then a layer of raw oys- 
ters, repeating until dish is filled, having 
seasoned each layer with salt, pepper and 
crumbs of butter. Now take the oyster 
liquor and enough of that from the chicken 
to fill the pan up even with the top layer of 
chicken; cover with top crust, with perfo- 
rations through which the steam may 
escape, and bake 40 minutes. Make a gravy 
from remaining chicken broth and thicken 
with browned flour previously prepared In 
the oven. 

Baked Chicken with Parsnips: Wash, 
scrape and quarter the parsnips and par- 





Two or three customers can 
compel any dealer to keep 
Macbeth’s lamp-chimneys. 

Does he want your chimneys 
to break? 

Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburg Pa. 








Have you ever useda 
porous plaster? 


Perhaps you have and it hasn’t bene- 
fited you—or perhaps it has spread 
on your skin and stuck to your un- 
derclothing and made itself gener- 
ally nasty. 


Allecock’s 


POROUS PLASTERS 
never do this, but the imitations 
generally do. 

Insist upon having Allcock’s and 
you will get the best and original 
and the one on the reputation of 
which the others trade. 

Don’t be fooled. Alleock’s al- 
ways give satisfaction and none of 
the imitations do. 








A Strange New Shrub that Cures Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc.—Free. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and 
Bladder cause Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in 
the Back, Bladder Disorders, 
difficult or too frequent pass- 
ing water, Dropsy, etc. For 
these diseases a Positive Specific 
Cure is found in a new botan- 
ical discovery, the wonderful 
Kava-Kava Shrub, called by 
botanists, the piper methysticum 
from the Ganges River, East 
India. It has the extraordinary 
record of 1,200 hospital cures ip 
30 days. Itacts directly on the 
Kidneys and cures by draining 
out of the Blood the poisonous 
Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., 
which cause the disease. 

Rey. W. B. Moore, D. D.,of Washington, D.C., testifies 
in the Christian Advocate, that it completely cured him 
of Kidney and Bladder Disease of many years’ standing. 
Hon. R. ©. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that in four 
weeks the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him of Rheumatism 
and Kidney and Bladder disease after ten years’ suffering, 
the bladder trouble being so great he had to rise ten to 
twelve times during the night. Many ladies, including 
Mrs. C.C. Fowler, of Locktown, N.J., and Mrs. James 
Young of Kent, Ohio, also testify to its wonderful cur- 
ative powers in Kidney and other disorders peculiar 
to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Discovery for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by mail FREE only asking that when cured 
yourself you will recommend it to others. It isa 
Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, the Church 
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Kidney Cure Co., No. 409 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
and this ad. and we will 


SEND US ONE DOLLAR DOLLA send you this big 825-Ib. 


mew 1899 pattern high = RESERVOIR COAL AND WOOD 
COOK STOVE, | freight C.O.D., subject to examination. 
Examine it 
7 freight 
epot and if 









with order, "| WRITE FOR OUR BIG 

er 5 4 FREE 

freaske “34 “NJ = STOVE CATALOGUE 
charges, This stove is size No. 8, oven is 1644x18x11, top 
is42x23; made from best pig iron, extra large flues,heavy 
covers, heavy linings gud Grates, large oven shelf,heavy 
tin-lined oven door, handsome nickel-pla ornamen- 
tations and trimmings, extra large deep genuine Standish 
jain lined reservoir, handsome large ornamented base. 
t coal burner m and we furnish FREE an extra wood 
Ges, makingita perfect wood burner, WE ISSUE ABIND- 
@ GUARANTEE with every stove and guarantee safe de- 
livery to your railroad station. Yourlocal dealer would 
eoeree Fp $25.00 for such a stove; the freight is only 
abou 00 for each 500 miles, so we save you at least $10, 
Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (inc), CHICAGO, 

(Sears, Boobuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable—Editor,) 


‘ 


aanstintieniall 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St, Buffalo, N.Y: 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, Nuv. 19th and 26th. 








boil for 20 minutes. Prepare a young 
chicken by splitting open at the back, place 
in a dripping pan, skin side up. Lay the 
parsnips around the chicken, season well, 
adding 1 tablespoon butter or slices of nice 
salt pork. Bake until all are tender and of 
a delicate brown. Serve chicken on large 
platter garnished with the parsnips, over 
which a gravy made from the liquor in the 
dripping pan has been poured. 
Sees 


Nut Sweetmeats. 





Nut Squares: Dissolve the desired quan- 
tity of sugar with lemon juice and slowly 
cook without stirring. When brittle in ice 
water drain into a greased pan whose sur- 
face has been covered with the meats of 
your favorite nuts. Fill an inch-deep pan 
or make the sheet an inch deep. When 
nearly cold cut into squares or sticks. As 
this is difficult on account of the nuts, it is 
much easier to drain into tiny sauce dishes 
or any fancy shapes as small as can be ob- 
tained.—[White Ribbon. 

Hickory Nut Candy: Boil together with- 
out stirring 2 cups white sugar and % cup 
water until thick enough to spin to a 
thread. Flavor with vanilla and set in cold 
water. Beat rapidly until the syrup is 
white then stir in 1 cup hickory nut meats. 
Pour on buttered platters to cool.—[A. C. 
Sage. 

Milk Drops: Dissolve sugar in milk and 
cook as for milk frosting. When it will 
harden readily in a spoon exposed to cool 
air, remove. Previously shell your favorite 
nuts—walnut or butternut preferred—and 
place them on a buttered plate some dis- 
tance apart. With a spoon carefully drop 
enough hot candy on every nut to cover it. 
This same candy, simply flavored, or with 
a little grated cocoanut or chocolate, is de- 
licious in spoonful drops without the help 
of nuts.—[I.. L. T. 

ee 


Old Favorites. 





Molasses Candy: One quart molasses to 
1 coffee cup sugar, butter size of an egg, 1 
tablespoon vinegar. When nearly done add 
a teaspoonful cream tartar. Peanuts or wal- 
nuts mixed with the hot liquid just before 
removing from the stove are a great im- 
provement, though when nuts are used, 
pulling is omitted.—[White Ribbon. 

Butter Scotch: One quart sugar, 1 cup 
molasses, 1 cup butter, 1 tablespoon vine- 
gar. Boil till it hardens to brittleness when 
dropped in water, being careful not to 
scorch. Turn in wide tins, making the 
sheets as thin as wafers. When nearly 
cold mark in small squares and break 
when cold.—[L. L. T. 

Lemon Drops: Squeeze the juice of six 
lemons into a bowlkh Pound block sugar, 
sift it through a fine sieve and mix with the 
lemon juice, making it so stiff it can hardly 
be stirred. Place over the fire and stir for 
five minutes. Then drop out of a teaspoon 
upon sheets of writing paper and let stand 
until hard and cold.—[A. C 


ma a SE ce 

Chocolate Fudges—The ingredients are 
1% Ibs sugar, % pt milk or cream, % 1b but- 
ter. a half layer of unsweetened chocolate 
and 1 teaspoon vanilla. Put the sugar and 
milk together over the fire. Cut up the 
chocolate, and, together with the butter, 
place where it will melt. When the milk 
begins to boil, stir in the chocolate and 
butter. Cook for 15 minutes, then add the 
vanilla and a little more butter. Beat hard 
for five minutes. Pour into greased pans, 
and when nearly cold. score into smalr 
squares. These candies always sell finely 
at fairs.—[A. C. S. 





Watermelon Cake—White part: Two cups 
white sugar, % cup butter, 1 of sweet milk, 
3% cups flour, 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, whites of six eggs. Red part: One cup 
red sugar, % cup butter, % cup milk, whites 
of 4 eggs, 2 cups flour, 1 teaspoon baking 
powder and 1 cup seeded raisins. Put 
white part on bottom and side of pan and 
red part in center. Finish the top with 
white part and frost the top with yolks 
of eggs and pulverized sugar.—[Elizabeth 
Fuller. 


Boiled Cider Pie—Seven tablespoons boil- 
ed cider, 9 of water, 1 of flour, 3 heaping 
tablespoons sugar, put between two crusts 
and bake. 
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FITS rernatiy GURED 


If you suffer from Epileptic Spasms or Spells, Fits, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’ Dance, 
ete., as children or relatives that do so, or know people that are afflicted, My New Dis 
covery, Epilepticide, will PERMANEN TLY cure them, and all you are asked to do is to 
send for a Free Bottle and try it. It has cured thousands where everything = 5 *- failed. 
My 90-page Illustrated Book, ‘‘ Epilepsy Explained,” free. When writing, ive full 
name, AGE, and postoffice : ind express address. Correspondence a ie I pn confidential. 


W. H. TIAY, M. D., May Laboratory, 94 Pine Street, New York City. 
Meat and Food 


ENTERP RIS Choppers 


Twenty-eight sizes and styles, $1.50 to 2PPS 









































































No. 5, Clamps to table, Price, $2.00 
No. 10, 3-00 
No. 20, “se “ce oe 5. 00 
No. 12, Screws on table, - 2.50 
No. 22, “6 “ as 4.00 
No. 32, ee 





FOR CHOPPING Sausage and Mince Meat, 
Hamburg Steak for Dys spares, fener 
Hogshead Cheese, Suet, C 
Cocoanut, Clams, —" 


For sale by the Hardware Trade. 
Catalogue Mailed Free, 
Farm and Fireside says: American Agriculturist sa: omer 
- It is the only Meat Chopper we ever saw that **We have given this Meat Chopper a thor- 
we would give house room. It has proved such ough trial with most satisfactory results. They 
a@ very useful machine that we want our readers excel anything of the ae made in either 
to enjoy its benefits with us.”’ hemisphere.” 
Our trade-mark “Enterprise” is on every machine. Send S. in stamps for ‘the Enterprising 
Housekeeper’’—200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA, ™2.s 2acrmm sts 




















PILE ORs 
Dr.£.M.Botet, Box 590, 





Absotately cured, Never toreturn. 
Boon to sufferers. Acts like magic. 
MAILED FREE. Address, 

Augusta,Me. 





—— 


The New York Weckly Tribune, 


THE GREAT 


National Family 
Newspaper 


For FARMERS 
Jee and VILLAGERS. 


TH —E TRI RR U N E bas an Agricultural Bepartment of the highest merit, all important news of the 

Nation and World, comprehensive and reliable market reports, able editorials, 
interesting short stories, scientific and mechanical information, illustrated fashion articles, humorous pictures, and is 
instructive and entertaining to every member of every family. 


BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH THE PUBLISHERS WE ARE ENABLED TO OFFER 


The NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE BOTH ONE YEAR $ i 2 5 
AND THIS MAGAZINE FOR ONLY 

The regular subscription price of the two papers is $2 per year. You therefore receive both papers for little more 

than the price of —_ The American Agriculturist Year Book and seeanee oe 1899 will be sent to every subscriber on 


payment of 10 cents additional for postage and packing, making $1.35 
Address orders’ to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to 2 one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, S8tcsco; tases eai in mae 


Write your name and address on a postal card, send it to GEO. W. BEST, Tribune Office, New York City, anda 























sample copy of the NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be mailed to you. 
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Red, White and Blue Quilt. 
ALLIE L. NAY. 





This new design for a quilt is made of 
plain indigo print, white bleached cloth or 
muslin (as some call it), and Turkey red 
If the plain blue cannot be ob- 
that with a tiny white spot on a 


print. 
tained, 





blue ground might be used, but I do not 
think it would be quite as pretty. First 
make a sufficient number of blocks like the 
design, to form an entire border around 
the quilt. Make the stars white, the back- 
ground blue and the blocks 12 x 12 inches. 

Sew enough blocks in a strip as long as 
you want your quilt. Now take a piece 





of white cloth as long as this strip of 
blocks, less the corner ones which are at 
each end, and tear these pieces into long 
strips, and just wide enough so that when 
three are seamed together they will be 12 
inches wide and will just fit onto one block. 
Sew a block on each end, and the strip 
should be same length of your side border 
thiat is already sewed together. ut the 
red and white strips alternately, of course. 
An extra block might be made and set on 
the center of the quilt, diamond-way, if 
liked, 
I 


Medicine Dials. 


MISS C. C. SMITH. 





These are made in two ways, and are 
used to cover the glass of medicine when 
it must stand in a sick room. 

No 1: Cut a circle of cardboard about 
four inches in diameter; or to be half an 
inch larger, all round, than the glass. Over 
this lay a little linen tumbler doily, em- 
broidered according to wish. Fasten it to 
the cardboard circle at the center, where 
is placed also a little brass ring (covered 
with silk crochet if you wish) to lift it 
with. The linen cover should extend be- 
yond, and fall down about the edge of the 
cardboard. 

No 2: Cut a circle as for No 1. Around 
the outside draw, in very black, or colored, 
or gold ink, the figures I to XII, as on a 
clock face. In the center fasten a little 


pair of brass pointers in such a manner 
that they may be moved from one figure to 
another, as on a clock. 
or cannot easily get brass pointers, 


If you do not wish, 
they 


MOTHERS 








may be made of cardboard and painted or 
gilded, or use colored card. 

These dials are to keep track of the med- 
icine hour. If you prefer to buy the dials, 
instead of making them, you can do so. 
They are called “office regulators,” and 
are attached to a larger piece of brown 
pasteboard, but you can cut out the dial. 
A little rufile of tissue paper, liberty silk 
or lace, round the edge (pasted to the un- 
derside), is a pretty ornamentation. 





Fancy Antique Lace. 
EMMA L. H. ROWE. 





Chain thirty-seven. 

ist row—One double crochet in each of the 
eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh 
chain stitches, * chain two, double crochets 
in third chain stitch, repeat from * four 
times, one double crochet in each of the 
next three chain stitches, chain two, skip 
two chains, one double crochet in each of 
the next four chains, turn. 

2d row—Chain twelve, skip nine ch, three 
d c’s in the next three ch st, one dcindc 
of previous row, * ch two, skip two d c’s, 
one dc in next dc, two d c’s in two ch st, 
one dc in next d c, repeat from * once; 
** ch two, dc in dc, repeat from ** three 
times, one dc in each of the next three 
d c's, ch two, dc in third ch, turn. 

3d row—Ch six, one dc in each of the 
four d c’s, * ch two, dc over d c, repeat 
from * twice, two d c’s in two ch st, one 
dc over dc, two ch, one d cin last dc of 
group of four, two d c’s in two ch, one dc 
over dc, ch five, d c over ch of two, ch five, 
skip four d c’s , one dc in each of the next 
four ch, turn. 

4th row—Ch twelve, skip nine ch, three 
d c’s over next three ch, one dc over d ¢, 
ch five, one s c in last ch of ch of five of 
previous row, one scindc, one sc in next 
ch, ch five, * one d c in last d ec of group of 
four, two d c’s over two ch, one dc inde, 
ch two, repeat from * once, d c in dc, ch 
two, one dc in each of the next four d c’s, 
ch two, dc in third ch, turn. 

5th row—Ch six, one dc in each of the 
1our d c’s, ch two, d c in d c, two d c’s in 
two ch,dcindcec, ch two, dcindec, twod 
c’s in two ch, dc in dc, ch eight, s c over 
last ch, s c over each of the next three s c’s, 
s cin first ch, ch eight, d c in last dc, three 
d c’s in next three ch st, turn. 

6th row—Ch five, skip three d c’s, dc in 
next dc, three d c’s in first three ch, ch 
eight, three s c’s in middle three s c’s, ch 
eight, three d c’s in last three ch, one d c 
in dc, ch two, skip two d c’s, d c in next 
dc, two d c’s in next two ch, dc inde, ch 
two, dc in dc, ch two, dc in each of-the 
next four d c’s, ch two, dc in dc, turn. 

ith row—Ch six, d c¢ in four d c’s, 
* ch two, dc in dc, repeat from * twice, 
two d c’s, two ch, d c in d c, ch two, skip 





two d ec’s, d c in next dc, three d c’s 
in next three ch, ch five, d ce in 
middle s ce, ch five, three d c’s in last three 
ch, dc inde, turn. 

8th row—Ch five, skip three d c’s, d c in 
dc, three d c’s in next three ch, ch two, 
three d c’s in last three ch preceding group 
of four d ec’s of previous row, dc ind oe, 
ch two, skip two d c’s, d c in next dc, two 
d c’s in two ch, d c in d c, ch two, skip two 
d c’s, dc in next dc, * ch two, dc inde, 
repeat from * twice, three d c’s in next 
three d c’s, ch two, dc in third ch, turn. 

9th row—Ch six, four d c’s in four d ¢’s, 
* ch two, dc in dc, repeat from * four 
times, two d c’s in two ch, d c in dc, ch 
two, dc in dc, two d c’s in two ch, dc in 
dc, turn. 

10th row—Like second row, and so on 
until the required length is made; then a 
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A perfect woman—perfect in form and 
in feature is a great rarity. Every wom- 
an realizes this as she stands before some 


beautiful piece of Greek sculpture. So- 
cial custems, tight lacing, improper food 
inadequate clothing, and 
a score of other things 
have stolen the shape and 
suppleness of woman’s 
> form and robbed her 
1 cheeks of their roses and 
their roundness. For 
AS these things Nature 
\ avenges herself. 
Weakening 
drains establish 
themselves, 
\.ing down the 
and destroy- 
ing the graceful lines 
and curves of the figure. 
Pains and aches help 
the wrinkles to come 
} early. Displacements 
and bearing - down 
sensations weaken the entire system. 
Nervousness makes life almost unendur- 
able. Mothers suffering in this manner 
impart their weaknesses to their chil- 
dren, and thus is kept up the endless 
chain of imperfect reproduction. A new 
order of things is being established, how- 
ever. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, 
the great non-alcoholic cure for women’s 
diseases and weaknesses, is making hun- 
dreds of girls and women healthy. And 
it is also making the rising generation 
stronger and more perfect physically. 
Like produces like. A otter mother 
has healthy children. ‘‘ Favorite Pre- 
scription ’’ makes healthy mothers. 


Mrs. E. A. Bender, of Keene, Coshocton Co., 
Ohio, writes: ‘‘I never courted newspaper noto- 
riety, yet I am not afraid to speak a goud word 

- for your ‘ Favorite Prescription’ and ‘ Pleasant 
Pellets.’ I suffered terribly with prolapsus and 
weakness. After using one bottle of ‘ Favorite 
Prescription’ and one of ‘ Pellets’ I was a well 
woman. I have taken no medicine since and 
have had no symptoms of my former trouble.” 


AGreat Doctor Book Free.—Send 21 one- 
cent stamps to Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, 
N. Y., to cover cost of mailing only and 
he will send you a free copy of his 1008- 
page Common Sense Medical Adviser. 
Cloth cover 31 stamps. 
























SPECIAL $2.75 


Examination F c 
this ad. out and conte a 
SEND NO MONEY. State your 
height and weight, number of 
es around body st Bust 
and Neck, whether Black or 
Blue is wanted, and we will 
send you this cape by express 
C. 0. D., subject te examin« 
ation. ou can examine 
and try it on at your 
nearest express office, 
@nod if found exactly 
as represented and 
the best value you 
ever saw or heard of, 
and far cheaper 
than any other 
house can offer, 



















pay the express 
agent OUR SPECIAL 
PRICE, $2.75, and 
. express charges. 
THIS CAPE ' the 
————ee VEry lat- 
est style for Fall and 
Winter, made of Black 
ér Blue all-wool genuine Clayton Beaver Cloth, 28 inches 
long, very full sweep, 12-inch upper cape and large storm 
collar, beautifully edged with fine Black Baltie Seal Fur, 
trimmed with one row wide and two rows narrow Mohair 
braid. This garment is fine tailor-made throughout and 
equal to capes that sell at more than double our price, 
Write for our free Cloak Catalogue of everything in women’s 


and children’s SE ARS, ROEBUCK & CO. cHicaco. 
{8ears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor.) 


The Ideal Sight Restorer: 


A MOST VALUABLE AND 
SUITABLE PRESENT. THE 
INESTIMABLE BLESSING 
OF SIGHT. AVOID SPEC. 
TACLES, HEADACHE AND 
SURGICAL OPERATION. 

READ ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE EYE 
PAMPHLET MAILED FREE. 

THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 














catalogue of 600 Agricuitural Books, address 
k ORANGE. JUDD COMPANY, New York or 





MOTHERS 


scallop of twelve d c’s is placed in each hole 
with a sc fastening between each scallop of 
twelve d c’s. 





A Necktie Case. 


WwW. D. 





The novel necktie case here shown is 
made of rough paper in the form of an old- 
fashioned wallet, or pocketbook. Let the 
length be 12 inches and the width between 
the dotted lines of the diagram 5 inches. 
The side pieces, which fold over on the 
dotted lines, are 2% inches wide each. Two 

















GOLD 
DUST 
WASHING POWDER - 


AND DAUGHTERS 









[31] 651 
























slits are cut, as shown, for the insertion of 
the flap when the case is folded. 

lf the monogram, or the initials simply, 
of the oneforwhom thecaseisintended can 
be placed upon the back of the case, the 
beauty of the little affair will be greatly in- 
creased. Such a monogram or initials can 
be put on with a fine brush and water 
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YOU CAN MAKE S16 TO $30 
Per day exhibiting our 
Panoramic Cuban War 
Exhibitien Outfit. 
Everybody is enthused over 
the brilliant victories of our 
army Navy and the exhi- 
bitions have only to be adver 
tised to bring crowded houses 
at good prices for admission. 
We furnish the complete outfit, in- 


colors or with sepia or India ink, using a t we age Fo te ho eg hE 

: si and copies of testimonials m rs 
fine DER, either plan being on the sup who are making big money with our outfits, Address, 
position that the maker has some skill in Sears, Roebuck & Co., Inc., Chicago, fils 





the use of brush or pen. 













BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the only Official and 5 Llustrated HISTORY 


tory. 





Terri 
4. D. WORTHINGTON & O0., ‘Comm 












BED- WETTING o.'r say stcmington, 11 








cov TGS ae ILLUMINATED HOLY BIBLE 


It Is The Best. It Is The Handsomest, 
Marginal References, 
Self-Pronouncing Text. Superior Concordance, 


The Popular 12mo Size. Divinity Circuit Binding. 


This new edition of the Holy Scriptures combines every valuable feature of the 
usual Teachers’ Bible, with a wealth of descriptive and historical illustrations so su- 
perb as to distinctly separate this Bible from all others and place it in a class all by 
itself. In this magnificent new edition nearly 


60 ORIGINAL PICTURES DIRECTLY 
ILLUSTRATE THE ACCOMPANYING TEXTS. 


Each is a speaking sermon, a gem of art, the handiwork of a master. These 
wonderful pictures not only beautify this sumptuous volume, but actually interpret 
and make more clear the grand old truths of the Sacred Word. Their primary pur- 
pose is to illumine—i. ¢., ‘‘throw light upon’’—the hundreds of texts which they 
illustrate. By this means fresh interest is aroused, and the Biblical narrative is 
given a living, present, human interest. This beautiful edition of the Holy Scrip- 
tures will be indispensable to Bible Students, Sunday School teachers and pastors. 
Another invaluable feature of this new Bible is its 


WONDERFUL NEW “HELPS” AND MAPS. 


The “helps” in the new edition have been specially prepared under the capable editorship of Rev. A. F. Shauffler, D. D., the world-famed 
Sunday School worker and theologian, assisted by the most notable array of eminent Biblical scholars ever associated in such a work. Any 
teacher who feels incompetent to xpound the Word effectually will take fresh courage in the work of winning souls for Christ, after reading 























DIVINITY CIRCUIT. SIZE 5% by 8 INCHES. 









Fine Colored Maps. 





these instructive and inspiring rticles by acknowledged masters. 


We give our readers a choice of three different Bibles, the text, illustrations and all other matter being 
Our Wonderful Offers. *che - sea in the various editions. 


In purchasing a Bible, however, one very often desires to secure an 
especially good binding, not only on account of looks, but on account of wear. In all cases we send the Bibles prepaid. 


















And Their Noted Authors. 





J. R. Sampey, D. 


A FEw Or THE HELPS. 


“The General Trend of Israel’s History.””—By the Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D. D 


“Palestine, Relighously and Politically in Christ’s Time.”—By the Rev sender’s own) 


a 7 We will allow POUT 05 00sdnh pha dkpes 664 4'g0s6<ntntscseccsssonsdieedd . 

“Geographical Neighbors of Israel.”—By Beet, A. H. Sayce of Oxford University- So cents ef the OFFER No STYLE 11.—Same Bible, with solid linen 

“The Interregnum, from Malachi to Matthew.”—By the Rev. J. L. Hurlburt, D. D- retail price on e &- linings to edge, extending into the , and 

“The First Centary of Christianity.—By the Rev. Bishop Henry W. Warren, D. D any of the above ae Se air Genes binding: pee ao BE 

- “The Life gf Christ; A Harmony of the Four Gospels.”—By the Rev. A. F. Bibtes. for cach laa... Bop » InClucing One years sunscripuon ea ne 
auffier, D. D. : yearly ° $06 06.96 0000. 00) 2 0000 060046000 006¢00s E50" 

“Use of the I inati in Picture Teaching.”—By the Rev. J. Wilbur subscription STYLE 12.—Same Bible, with water-grain 

Chapman, D. Dd. — 7 =f d (other than the OFFER No. 3. leather linings to edge—a ‘sum tuous and 











to Our Jeurnal. 


FREE OFFER No 1 STYLE 10.—Bound in American Morocco» 


edges, headbands and silk bookmarker: Publisher’s list price. 
BIBLES. $7.00; our price, including one year’s subscription te Our 


substantial edition; Publisher’s list price, $9.00: our price 
including ene year’s subscription to Our Journal,.........- .06 















« Divinity Circuit, paper lined, red-under-gold 





REMEMBER that each new yearly subscriber receives a free copy of our Year Book and Almanac for 1899. 
Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COPiPANY, Publishers, 








NEW Y 52 Lafayette Place. 
a CrnTD Aes. Homestead Building. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Improved U. §. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 

In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 
all others. 

Are more substantially made and are superior in all 
points to all others. 

All Styles and Sizes. $75.00 to $625.00 

Agents in all dairy sections 

Send for late<t illustrated catalogues. 


> VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - Bellows Falls, Vt. 














sAMELEY, FREE 
SPOUT 

Made of Steel Tinned after being made. 

Will last for years. Send 2c Stamp for sam- 


ple and full information. Catalogue of 
sugar makers’ supplies free. 


GraniteStateEvaporatorCo., N.Y. City 



















350 BU. A DAY 


WITH THE WOLVERINE 
No. 305 Grinding Mill. Grinds more with 
less power than any other mill on earth, 
because crusher and grinder run on separate 
shafts, relieving all friction. Has automatic 
shake feed. Burrs are arranged to open and let 
any hard substance pass through them. Made 
of steel and iron. Paste a lifetime. Furnished 
with or without elevator. Runs with 2 to 8 H. 
P. Grinds ear corn and all kinds of grain fine or coarse for 
feed or family use. TRI the vO u Wwisha' We will 
ship itto yo ON TRIAL fey SH without any § 
—- in advance. Write for | a eat Vive ° Sto 8. 
of grinding mills, 2to 25H.P. Swee is 18 
18 Finds a sizes. Price 90¢. 

up to $53.50. Largest shells 
500 bu. aday. FEED CUTTERS AND SHREDDERS, 58 kinds 
and styles. Pumpi and power WIND MILLS, & to 16 feet. { 
8 ft. Steel Mill 31655. Alikinds and sizes WATER TANKS, 


Cut this ad, outand send to 
us and we will send you this CORN 
SHELLER by freight, C. O. D. sub- 
ject toexamination. You canex- 
amineit at your freight depot H 
andiffound perfeetiy satisfactory and 
equal to Shellers that retail at $10.00 to § 
$12.00, pay the railroad agent our spe- 
eial offer price, 33.00, lessthe $1.00, 
or $4. 00 and freight charges. The shel- 
ler weighs 135 poundsand the freight 
: oe rs 500 miles will be about 
ater or shorter ME BEST 


ine ah tion T WetteR oo aon rhe 


fery strong durable, and easy to operate. 
Frame 1 ‘made of hard od and shafting of rolled steel, 
balance wheel is large and? heavy, which makes it the eas- 
jest running sheiler made, has adjustable rag iron; will 


hell any kind of corn. Comer with fan and feed table 1 

complete. ‘Shelling capac: ity.25 ousheirc pe: hour. ORDER All sizes TREAD AND SWEEP, iaeeta 
ATONCE; don’tdelay. Write for free agreuitura. Imp‘ement $21.50; 4-horse, $29.50. All goods Sins 
Catalogue. Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (int. CHISACL, » oe ae for ae eee cating, aeoneS _~ 
pie v s descrip’ ons an r °o e piel - 

(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. “Editor. } cultural tmplemente you a renbann emia, Uae 


you big. V ’ direct a: agent’s prices, (Address in full)! 











RAAALRARA PLAS 


S.Clinter St 12H Chicago, Ul. 
won 


For grinding 
Feed, Corn 
Meal, Buck- 
wheat, Rye, 
&c The very 
best manufac- 


: = = tured. Send for description and prices. 
Medal and Highest ward at World's Columbé 
ighest Award at World'a RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS, 


SAW MILL & ENGINE 180 North F St. Richmond, Ind, 


one SET Lng 4, J THE wease, Warranted the best 





yr F a Ape 



























Shing) a@ Standard Agricultural 

a of Ly ‘Quality at hoes prices. Illus. Catalog, 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO,, Lid... YORK, PA. WE DRILLING 
L Machines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
operate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Ve 











CABLED focrence 


With or without lower cable barbed. Cabled Poultry, 
arden and Rabbit Fence, Steel Web Picket Fence 


for lawns and cemeteries, Steei Gates and Posts, 
DE KALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DE KALB, ILL The"Open Door Policy” 


olitics we may not fully understand, but 








fp the femce business we “turn in” wherever 
there’s a “gap.” How is your neighborhood? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICK, 


Cattie Swine GREENHOUS 


Sheep Horses LINE EOF MAN AGEMENT, L. RE TAFT 


Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 

















This book forms an almost indispensable companion 
volume to Greenhouse Construction. In_ it the author 
gives the results of his many_years’ experience, together 
with that of the most success?Ml florists and gardeners, in 
the management of growing plants under glass. 
So minute and practical are the various systems and 
methods of growing and forcing Roses, Violets, 
Carnations, and all the most important florists 
plants, as well as Grapes, Fruits and Vegetables ‘e- 
scribed, that by a careful study of this work, and the fol- 
lowing of its teachings, failure is almost impossibie. Like 
the preceding volume, ‘it is richly and beautifully illus- 





address ORANGE JUDD COMPANY trated. 12mo., cloth: Price, postpaid, $1.50 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL. 





Catalogue Free of thisand many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,.New York. 








Potash. 


NOUGH of it must be 
contained in fertilizers, 
otherwise failure will 

surely result. See that it is 
there. 

Our books tell all about fer- 
tilizers. They are sent /ree to 
all farmers applying for them. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


~ 














Self-oiling, 

Best Governed, 
Acknowledged 
to be the a ¢ 
powerful and 
durable made, 
We have ia. § 
thing the farmer 
needs in this line. 


or, 


Ra MILLS 
NC... ‘ free. 
let ‘on Mfg. C 
4Fa BATA VIA , LL. 











( ’ STRUGGLE 

UBA'S xi? 
FREEDOM. 

A Full and Graphic Account of 


Her Great Struggle. 


ONTAINING a Complete Record of Spanish Tyr- 
anny and Oppression ; Scenes of Violence and 
Bloodshed; Frequent Uprisings of a Gallant 

People; .the Great Insurrection of the “Black Eagle;’’ 
the svolutions of 1868 and ’95-96-97 and 98; daring 
deeds of Cuban Heroes and Patriots: Thrilling 
Incidents of the Conflict; American Aid for the 
Cause of Cuba; Secret Expedi tions; Inside Facts of 
the War, together with a fan description of the 
“ Queen of the Antilles;’’ its Great Resources, 
Products and Scenery; Manners and Customs of the 
People, Etc., Etc. This work is fully up to date, contain- 
ing a complete account of The Destruction of the 
patHeship Maine, andthe Report of the Board of 
nguiry. 


By Gonzalode Quesada, Charged’ A‘faires of 
the Republic of Cuba at Washington, D. C. 


In this comprehensive volume the whole tragic and 
interesting story of Cuba, from the time of its dis- 
covery down to the present, is graphically told. For 
centuries past the inhabitants of this beautiful and pro- 
ductive Island have been writhing under the curse 
of Spanish tyranny, by which they have been robbed 
and impoverished. Repeatedly and gallantly have the oy 
—under the Western spirit of liberty and progress which 
actuated the forefathers of our own progressive people— 
risen up and fought and poured out their blood 
in heroic efforts for independence. But every time 
their weakness in numbers has been met by a murderous 
horde, who have overpowered the patriots and visited 
upon this fair Island a series of outrages, massacres 
and heart-rending cruelties scarcely equalled in the 
annals of history. 


Superbly Embellished with Engravings 
Of Battle Scenes, Commanders and 
Many Objects of Interest. 
The work isiprinted from clear, new type, on 


fine calendered paper, and comprised in one 
large Octavo Volume of over 600 pages. 


Special Reduction in Price, 


The reguiar retail price of Cuba’s Great Struggle 


for Freedom, bound in fine cloth with gilt side 
stamp, is $1.50 postpaid. While the supply lasts, we 
will send the book to our readers for $1.00 per copy, 


postpaid. The s upply is a d, and it will have to bea 
case of first come, first served. 
Address orders to either of our offices below; but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORE, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 
PUBLISHERS. 








